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Announcement Extraordinary 


We are now the authorized distributors in this section for 


UNITED-WORLD FILMS, INC. 


\ 


(Comprising the latest 16mm. Universal releases—plus those of the Bell & Howell Filmsound Library) 


LIST UPON REQUEST— 
ABBOTT &% COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 
* OUTSTAN DNG GARY COOPER JIMMIE STEWART 
ALLAN JONES NELSON EDDY 
* STARS FREDERIC MARCH RONALD COLMAN 
WALTER BRENNAN , KATHARINE HEPBURN 











New Items 


VICTOR CLASSMATE WIRE RECORDERS — RAULAND 81 


Low priced—Lite-Weight $149.50 complete The ultimate in school sound 
Classroom sound projector Records one hour systems 


¢ 


OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 82x11" OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


The latest Beseler Engineering Takes full page copy—1000 Watt 
achievement illumination 


Popular Schoot-tested Equipment 


MASTERCRAFT ELECTROTIME VENTI-DRAPES 


Cotton Duck Shades—Tontine class- Program Clock with Permit ventilation in 
room and Darkening Shades— Electric Eye, 10-year darkened Visual Education 
Stage Equipment written guarantee Rooms 





DEPENDABLE REPAIR SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL 


Your projector should be cleaned, checked and/or repaired now for the best performance this school year— 
send it to our factory authorizd service department—IT COSTS NO MORE. 








Literature—Prices and Demonstration upon request. 


Bus VEE née w/ Pb de Wt 
Loe. "NATIONAL SCHQ)L SUPPLY CO. INc. 


RALEIGH, WN. C YEW YORK, N.Y RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




























WELCOME, MEMBERS OF THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, TO THE... 


New and Ureaker Thalhimes 


Our imposing new Grace Street entrance, pictured here, 
symbolizes the era of progress upon which we are enter- 
ing. As our vast program of expansion nears completion, 
Thalhimers is fast emerging as one of the most modern, 
beautiful, and extensive department store developments in 
America. 


Many new departments have been added to our store, and 
old as well as new departments have been housed in spacious 
and beautiful quarters. 


The home of fashion for more than a century in Virginia, 
Thalhimers now is headquarters for fashions for the home 
as well. China and Glassware and Housewares departments 
have been opened, and home accessories will be expanded 
to occupy one entire floor. 


We invite you to visit our greatly expanded store . . . to 
enjoy shopping in gracious surroundings, where every de- 
tail has been planned and executed with utmost care, for 
your convenience and pleasure. 












































SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 


For Teachers of 
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MATERIALS NEEDED 


(For an effective writing program) 


1. 
For the wa > WB Class Progress Chart 
(Official Locker Road Map, 25¢) 


(Wall Alphabet, $1) 



































2. 
For the rt > Goer Our mcting. fou 
(According to Grade) 


1 12|3|4/5/|6|7 
3. 
For the Teacher Map for Teachers 
(Free) 


W. C. Locker, Author and Publisher, Richmond 19, Virginia 
(Director of Writing, Richmond Public Schools) 





































YOUR OWN WR/T/NG 
COVERS 3 S7EPS IN ONE— 
EASY FOR TEACHERS, 

AND FOR PuPiILs FUN f 
































IN HANDWRITING 


Aer _ Ang A : 
<a pga Learn to do it better 
noi oom Through iHustration and drama 


SPECIAL — 
for $1 
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An important NEW 
EDUCATIONAL SERVIC 








In Visualized Units in Color, the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., presents a comprehensive new teaching aid, developed to 
facilitate the selection of slides and to offer slide groups closely 
integrated with various units of instruction. 


Each unit consists of ten or more 2” x 2” colored slides organized 
according to curriculum units, and an instructional guide, and 
is assembled in an attractive, handy box. 


All slides included in these units were especially selected for 


e educational content e colér quality 
e photographic excellence 


MORE THAN 100 VISUALIZED UNITS NOW AVAILABLE 
in THE ARTS...SCIENCES...SOCIAL STUDIES 


Many additional sets being organized 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 26C 














NOW EQUIPPED WITH 
IMPROVED-PROCESS 
COATED LENSES 


tt Ne Extra Cost 


TRI-PURPOSE MODEL AAA—300 watts. Shows 
single and double frame 35mm filmstrips and mini- 
ature 2” x 2” slides. 





MODEL AK-—300 watts. For miniature 2” x 2” 
slides only. 





ie Visualized Units 





structio ea CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO COMPANY 
$ 4 ene) 19 West Main Street © Richmond 20, Virginia 
MARTIN L. HOGAN, President Telephone 7-2061 


FILMS, SCREENS and PROJECTORS — SALES, RENTAL and SERVICE 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, your modern rail- 


roads! Do you mean to say that switch is thrown by 
a man who never sees it? 


RAILROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both the 
switch and the signal beside it are run by remote 
control—and the operator is 50 miles away! 





HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such a mar- 
velous mechanism! 


RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic con- 
trol,” like other modern railroad equipment, helps 
make possible the swift, safe rail transportation on 
which this country depends. Railroads can continue 


to progress if they earn enough money for the fine 
service they givel 


Astounding!” 


cried Mr. Holmes 





RAILROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the marvelous 
“electric map” which shows the location of every 
train on a long stretch of track. Colored lights indi- 
cate the position of each switch and signal. The 
operator can throw switches and direct trains many 


miles away—simply by turning the little knobs in 
front of him! 



















In this year of biggest peace 
time business, railroads are 
earning an average return 
of only about 3% on their 
net investment. 

That’s only about half 
what most people consider 
a fair return, and only about 
half the earnings that rail- 
roads need if they are to 
| keep on making the neces- 

sary improvements in plant, 


nygseagarsahetahautinnemannncensensreresennasecsessma— 


; : oh 
‘| equipment and servic 
: Association of American 


Railroads, Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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Learning and seachiing are fun wi 
Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged ... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
.. - full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


LEASES parents...and children...have often 
said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- 
proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined 
every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 

% We have designed an attractive, unique 

+ ntl format with lavish use of color through- 

: outand with many 
plates in four col- 
ors. We have 







adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
lary, improved illustration and screened content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 
experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 
pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 
tion today. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC. 
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fies 
Here’s Why NEW 


SELECTED CONTENT — No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school pupils. More space for subjects you 
want them to ath 

SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even previous 
outstanding records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew Britannica Junior. 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same initial are complete in single 
volumes. 

BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— New Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
throughout. 

ONE-VOLUME INDEX—“Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 
... HELPS PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. 


ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—New Britannica Junior contains more than 
5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY —Tests with 800 
elementary school children helped select the 


ideal type. 

This large legible type is used. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly 
400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- 








ci 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
sche 
¥( 3] iiss ars Se ee eee Sees 
a9 (( - | QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR |~ 
4 4 é 15 VOLUMES > 5,950 PAGES Ky 


MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS ed 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX i 
381 MAPS, Including fe 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 









ccc 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT SB-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 





- : - . : Nome_ — sameidiainads 
tributed articles to mew Britannica Junior. 
COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY —Prepared by the School ____________ Position ———. 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- Street 
visory assistance from a special committee of Paes tee eee 
The University of Chicago Laboratory School. City. Sinietincmanashcieoaetate i teeraccadtieNceay toons anions 

















Distinguished Texts for Easier Teaching 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 
CRAIG and Others Grades 1-8 


A popular series that introduces science to the 
child the natural Way. Awakens children’s interest 
with content based on their needs, activities, and 
experiences. Story form and full-color illustrations 
in early books; exciting up-to-date material with 
correlated illustrations (black-and-white and color) 
in the later volumes. Planned for easy reading with 
strict vocabulary adaptation, these texts present sci- 
ence with vitality and clarity. The Craig series 
gives children and junior-high-school students a 
firm basis of facts and a familiarity with the terms 
and problems of science. 





Gun and Company 


_ IMPORTANT 
EIGHTH-GRADE TITLES 


World Geography 
BROENING-McGreEGor-Koos-KEFAUVER 
Best-liked Literature. Books I and II 
PoLIsHOOK-BEIGHEY- W HELAND 
Elements of General Business 
BREWER-LANDY Occupations Today 


BRADLEY 


Betz Everyday Junior Mathematics 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 
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MODELS OF 8mm PROJECTORS. 


AMPRO 

BELL & HOWELL 
DeVRY 

EASTMAN 

R.C.A. 


OUT FOR EASY HANDLING. 


H. H. DICKINSON 
736 WEST BROAD ST. 





PROJECTOR REPAIR 


WE ARE ENGAGED IN THE SERVICE AND REPAIR OF 16mm SOUND AND 
SILENT MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS. WE ALSO REPAIR ALL MAKES AND 


SERVICE IS OFFERED ON THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT: 
NATCO (Authorized State Service Center) VICTOR 


SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: WRAP IN CORRUGATED PAPER, RE- 
WRAP IN HEAVY SHIPPING PAPER, TIE WITH HEAVY CORD AND 
SHIP VIA EXPRESS. MARK FRAGILE. LEAVE PROJECTOR HANDLE 


WE HAVE ON HAND A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF PROJECTION LAMPS, EX- 
CITER LAMPS, PHOTOCELLS AND AMPLIFIER TUBES. 


VIRGINIA PROJECTOR SERVICE 


TELEPHONE 7-8771 


RECORDERS & RECORD PLAYERS 
SPEECH AMPLIFIERS 

SCHOOL RADIOS 

KEYSTONE OVERHEAD PROJECTORS 
S.V.E. SLIDE PROJECTORS 


H. L. GLEASON 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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EDITORIALS 








The Improvement of Teaching 


HE action of the 1947 Special Session of the 

Legislature and the multitude of public endorse- 
ments of the VEA legislative program for 1948 
demonstrate the high faith of the people of Virginia 
in public education. 

Whether or not that faith continues will not be 
so much determined by the past accomplishments of 
our educational program as by the extent to which 
it can be improved to meet the needs of youth in this 
startling and complex age. 

During this school session, we hope to live up to 
the faith of the people of Virginia and to the obliga- 
tion of our profession by undertaking activities which 
will result in the provision of better teachers and 
better teaching for the youth of the State. 

This program for the improvement of teaching 
cannot be considered apart from our legislative pro- 
gram, the success of which is imperative if we are to 
hold the good teachers we have and if we are to at- 
tract into the profession the most capable youngsters 
being graduated from our high schools. The plan 
is not to withdraw emphasis upon better salaries, a 
better retirement plan, and adequate sick leave pro- 
visions. Rather it is to emphasize, in addition to 


these important and necessary objectives, certain spe- : 


cific activities in which the VEA can engage to im- 
prove the quality of its teachtrs and the quality of 
teaching on all educational levels. 


Our Legislative Program 


In the hearings held by the Moses Commission 
and the McCue Committee, the VEA legislative 
program has been given magnificent and near unan- 
imous approval. It was endorsed by the American 
Legion in its August State Convention. It has been 
endorsed by the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Board of Directors of the Cooperative 
Education Association, by political candidates, and 
by various civic organizations. Some organizations 
and individuals have even recommended salaries in 
excess of the minimum salary schedule proposed by 
the VEA. The chances appear to be excellent that 
the Moses Commission and the McCue Committee 
will endorse the entire VEA program. 

No one could have attended the Moses-McCue 
hearings without realizing that the need for sub- 
stantial additional funds for public education in Vir- 
ginia has become an accepted fact; just as the need 
for good roads is an accepted fact. 

The $64 question right now is how to get the 
money to finance the program. We believe that the 
1948 General Assembly will answer this question. 
Nowadays do you ever hear anybody ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where are we going to get the money to build 
roads?’’ Previous legislatures have answered that 
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question and the same question can and must be an- 
swered for schools as well. We'll get the money from 
the same place that we are getting money for schools 
now; from the same place that we have gotten money 
for roads, for pensions, for crime, for war, and for 
the prevention of war. From the people. And the 
evidence presented at the Moses and McCue hearings 
has demonstrated overwhelmingly that they are a 
people willing to be taxed to pay the bill. So the 
question is not, ‘“Where is the money coming from?”’, 
nor is it, ““Are the people willing to pay?’ The 
question is, ‘“What is the fairest and most equitable 
tax source to be tapped ?”’ 


Salary Schedule and Better Teachers 


But all of us must be conscious of the fact that 
before and even after the matter of teachers’ pay has 
been settled satisfactorily, there will remain many 
desperate needs for the improvement of teaching. 

It has been pointed out—and not without justice— 
that not all of our teachers are competent. It has 
been said that increasing the salaries of those persons 
will not make them better qualified. However, estab- 
lishing a salary scale will make it possible for school 
boards and school superintendents to replace the in- 
competents with persons who are qualified and com- 
petent. It is a matter of the horse coming before the 
cart. And it should be remembered that only four per 
cent of those teaching on an emergency basis are in the 
cities, where, in the main, salaries are much more at- 
tractive. Not only are salaries higher in urban areas, 
but in most instances salary schedules are in effect 
there which offer substantial yearly increments over 
periods of from ten to fifteen years. 

Certainly in school divisions in which the begin- 
ning teacher is receiving the same salary as the teacher 
with twenty years experience, lifetime service is not 
made an attractive prospect. Nor is a salary differ- 
ential of only one, two, or three hundred dollars for 
twenty years experience sufficient. The proposed 
VEA salary schedule permits the teacher after twelve 
years experience to earn more than half as much 
again as he did when he began teaching. Ambitious 
persons who are making their choice of a career will 
not be interested in a profession that does not pro- 
vide significant salary increases for successful service. 


Areas of Emphasis 


At the Farmville Conference for the Improvement 
of Teaching, the VEA took stock of the profession 
and outlined the areas in which work needed to be 
done to improve the quality of the teacher. These 
areas are: \ 

1. Greater selectivity in guiding individuals into 

the teaching field. 














pe 





Improving the teacher education curriculum in 
the colleges of the State. 
3. A strong, well-organized and continuous pro- 
gram of in-service training of teachers. 
4. The weeding out of misfits now teaching. 
Last year most of our editorials dealt with analyses 
of teacher need, teacher supply, and teacher pay. 





They pointed out the dire need for competent teach- 
ers and the inadequacy of the supply being prepared 
in our colleges. This year most of our editorials will 
deal with improving the quality of teaching. 

In the October issue, we will address ourselves to 
the problem of greater selectivity in guiding individ- 
uals into the teaching profession. 


Teach Them to Live 


HERE’S a kind of ferment at work in the minds 

of certain teachers and in certain schools today 
that holds great promise and great challenge. It has 
to do with applying the scientific knowledge of child 
growth and development to the everyday school pro- 
gram. ‘The steps which are being taken to develop 
a rather thorough understanding of children and to 
operate instruction in light of that understanding 
are at times somewhat awkward and hesitant. But 
when teachers make this approach to children, the 
results are often amazing and tremendous. 

The article, “Why Wasn't I Told?’’, in this issue 
of the Journal, represents a pioneering approach to 
the probiem of how the school can help parents un- 
derstand the problems of child growth. ‘‘Lamp 
Beside the Golden Door,”’ in this issue also, demon- 
strates how a teacher with an insight into child be- 
havior can help a twisted child grow straight. In 
the October issue we will run an article, “Teach Our 
Children to Live’’, a fascinating account of a school 
program in which children learn something about 
themselves, and how to live with themselves and 
with others. 


On An Even Keel 


This program has been defined as an effort to 
help children grow not only intellectually and phys- 
ically, but also to develop robust personalities, able 
to go through life on an even keel. Sometime later, 
we will run an article on ‘“‘Feeble-Minded Children”’, 
which tells of children, labeled as feeble-minded, be- 
ing straightened out and actually completing high 
school. 

As one reads these articles one can well envision 
how, thirty years from now, some of our present- 
day school attitudes and practices will seem archaic 
indeed. But before that day comes teacher education 


Few 


UITE a number of eyebrows were raised when 

it was discovered that only three counties and 
four cities, which previously had not provided free 
textbooks, adopted the plan this year. 

It was thought by many that the provision of 
State aid to the extent of sixty cents per elementary 
pupil would induce many counties to provide free 
textbooks for all elementary school children. An 
analysis of the reasons which might have prevented 
school superintendents from going into the plan 1s 
perhaps in order. 

First of all, for a number of years in most divi- 
sions, free textbooks have been provided those chil- 
dren whose parents have been unable to buy books. If 
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must include more emphasis upon the principles of 
child growth, administrators must want the kind 
of schools that will make people happier, more com- 
fortable, healthier and more tolerant, and the in- 
service training of teachers must stress scientific facts 
about child development. A good start has already 
been made in Virginia through activities sponsored 
by the State Department of Education. This im- 
petus should continue and its reach should be ex- 
tended. 


Virginia Is Aware 


Further evidence that Virginia is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of the field of 
child development is provided by the recent publica- 
tion of ‘‘An Analysis of Incidents in Human Develop- 
ment’, by the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 


This bulletin includes a series of anecdotes, gath- 
ered over a period of time, which show how teachers 
help children who are facing problems. 


Not only do you have a happier child when fear 
and anxiety states are removed, and when feelings of 
inadequacy disappear, but you also have a child who 
learns to read, write, and figure more readily and 
rapidly. 

And in the process these alarming statistics will 
be changed: “‘Of every hundred school children in 
the United States, failure to reach emotional ma- 
turity will blight the lives of thirteen. Four will end 
up in mental hospitals. One will turn to crime. 
Eight will be shattered by emotional breakdowns.” 

For each of these unfortunates will have been 
taught perhaps all that the books hold and more. 
But they will not have been taught how to live. 


Takers 


these children are taken care of out of public funds, 
why cannot those who can afford to pay, buy their 
own books? Secondly, the several thousand dollars 
the plan would cost each division was urgently needed 
for teachers’ salaries or for other very essential school 
services. Then, too, there is the matter of adequate 
storage space, teacher bookkeeping, and summer 
mending. 

Our guess is that school divisions will come into 
the plan quite slowly. There appears to be the 
general feeling that there are many educational firsts 
ahead of providing free textbooks for all elementary 
children, especially when they are already being pro- 
vided those children who can’t afford to buy them. 
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Why Wasn't I Told? 


by H. Atton McKann 


by EsMa SHIELD 


Elementary Supervisor, Henrico County 


PARENT'S plea, “Why 
wasn’t I told these things 
before my child entered 

school? I could have prevented all 
of this difficulty with Jane if I had 
just known’”’. 

This and similar discussions 
with parents of children entering 
school for their first year resulted 
in two summer conferences at 
Dumbarton Elementary School, 
Henrico County, on July 9 and 
again on July 24. 

‘These conferences came from the 
realization that more was needed 
to bridge the gap between home 
and school than the Pre-School 
Registration Day which has been 
held in the spring for a number 
of years throughout Henrico Coun- 
ty accomplished. 


Pre-School Registration Day 


This day for the six-year olds 
usually includes a trip around the 
school and lunch in the cafeteria. 
Any pre-school child who wishes 
may join in the rhythms, rhythm 
band, dramatic play and other ac- 
tivities. He is shown a school movie 
about “‘Robin Redbreast’’. The 
mothers of these pre-school chil- 
dren are welcomed to the school by 
a reception committee of the PTA 
and introduced to the principal. 

A committee of the PTA helps 
transport some of the mothers and 
takes care of the younger children 
while the mothers see a movie, 
“When Bobbie Goes to School’, 
(a free service from Mead Johnson 
and Company). This is an excel- 
lent film showing the value of a 
physical examination fot every 
child. 

The pre-school mothers are 
given an opportunity to talk to 
the first grade teachers, the visiting 
teacher, the supervisor, the nurse, 
and if possible the County Health 
Doctor, and a nutritionist. All 
kinds of pamphlet materials such 
as ‘Importance of Milk’, “A Bal- 
anced Diet’, “Planning a Well 
Balanced Meal’’, are furnished by 
the Dairy Council. The nurse ex- 
plains the importance of having 
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the health card filled in by a fam- 
ily physician before the child en- 
ters school. If any defects are 
found, it is urged that they should 
be corrected, if possible, before the 
child enters school. 


Two Conferences 


After Pre-School Registration 
Day had been held in April, plan- 
ning for the two summer confer- 
ences began. The principal asked 
the PTA to appoint a small ex- 
ecutive board to work with the 
school staff during the summer. 
They were to prepare the food, 
help with -transportation, serve on 
reception committee, arrange flow- 
ers, and render other services. 

The first and second grade teach- 
ers were asked to be on the panel 
with the superintendent, super- 
visors, principal and nurse. All 
the members of the panel helped 
in planning the program in which 
they participated. Invitations were 
sent from the principal’s office to 
nearly one hundred pre-school 
mothers. The local papers carried 
notices of the conferences. 

It was decided to devote the first 
conference to ‘‘Planning For The 
Needs of Children At Home’”’ and 
the second conference to ‘‘Planning 
For The Needs of Children At 
School’. 


At Home 


On July 9, the principal of 
Dumbarton. welcomed all pre- 
school mothers and guests to the 
first summer conference. He stated 
that the purpose of the conferences 
was to bring together the pre- 
school mothers and school per- 
sonnel in order that they might 
have a mutual understanding of 
the needs of six-year olds, so they 
might work together in meeting 
these needs. Another purpose was 
to help the parent prepare the child 
for school entrance by being better 
informed as to what the school ex- 
pects of him. Then the panel dis- 
cussion was held. 

The basic needs of children were 
discussed, such as the need for food, 


Principal, Dumbarton School, Henrico County 





This article describes an ex- 
cellent plan of parents and teach- 
ers studying children’s needs and 
child behavior together in an at- 
tempt to do something construc- 
tive in preventing behavior diffi- 
culties. Certainly the six-year 
olds entering Mr. McKann’s 
school this year should find the 
sailing smoother because of the 
conferences described in this ar- 
ticle. 





clothing and shelter, rest, play and 
activity. It was emphasized that 
children need to be loved and made 
to feel that they are important 
members of a family group. The 
importance of child participation 
in family chores, examples of 
which follow: 

1. Toclean up after playing and 
put things where they belong. 
Time should be allowed for 
the child to finish what he is 
doing and for him to return 
from his world of make be- 
lieve. 

2. To straighten the room with 
mother’s help. 

3. To help mother set the table 
for one meal a day. 

Children need to be listened to, 
read to, and played with. These 
are a few children’s needs discussed 
at the meeting. 


Six-Year Olds 


Some of the characteristics of 
six-year olds were discussed. The 
panel agreed that six is a trying 
age for many a parent. The child 
at this age is very active with his 
arms and legs swinging out in all 
directions. Many a mother has sore 
shins by sitting next to a six-year 
old at the table. They insist on 
being first in everything and are 
bossy. When things do not go his 
way he will retort, “‘you are a 
mean mumie, you are not fair’’. He 
wants his own way because he 
thinks of himself first. 

The six-year old is very inter- 
ested in beginning a new activity 
but his attention span is short and 
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completing a job begun becomes 
quite a task. 

The first and second grade teach- 
ers cited some individual problems 
that they found, such as the emo- 
tionally disturbed child. They 
talked about chronological age and 
the individual differences of chil- 
dren. They stressed the social im- 
pact and the influence of too many 
adults in the home on the child, 
particularly during these war years. 


A Problem 

‘Dennis’ father went away. He was all 
his mother had if his father did not return. 
He could not ride his tricycle (something 
might happen to him). He could not 
play with other children (they might be 
rough.) Each sniffle was the forerunner 
of the Black Plague, so Dennis had to go 
to bed. Closer, closer, 
he was tied to his 
mother. Her loneli- 
ness, her love and her 
worry kept Dennis 
an infant longer than 
he should have been. 
His language grew 
beyond his years; he 
played and talked 
with adults most of 
the time— mother — 
grandmother —aunts 
—part of Dennis 
stopped growing 
when his father went 
away. Dennis entered 
school this year. 
When he wanted 
something from 
adults he screamed for 
it; from children he 
yanked, pulled, and 
cried until he got it. 
He used words nine- 
year olds used—self- 
control and ways of 
getting along with 
people that two-year 
and three-year olds used. 

A wise teacher, with cooperation of 
the parents, can help bring Dennis to- 
gether again.” 


Parents Inquire 

The parents participated in the 
discussion and raised questions such 
as: What to do about teaching a 
left-handed child to write? How to 
help a child who is easily teased de- 
fend himself? Should you teach a 
child to read at home who is eager 
to read? Should I teach my child 
to print or write? 

Books that have been found in- 
teresting to youngsters of this age 
and books that parents might find 
informative in helping to meet the 
needs of the child in the home were 
on display. Some of the latter 
were: 
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Gesell, Arnold, The Child From Five 
to Ten—Harper Bros., 1946 (Excel- 
lent detailed discussion of the de- 
velopment of the child in this age 
group). 

Leonard, Edith M. and others, The Child 
At Home and School — American 
Book Company, 1942 (Environ- 
mental influences and characteristics 
of the pre-school and school child). 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, Your Child 
From One to Six (Revised), 1945. 

Perry, Ruth D., Children Need Adults— 
Harper and Bros. 1943. 


Hanford, Helen, Parents Can Learn— 
Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 


Chittenden, Gertrude E., Living With 
Children — Macmillan Company, 
1944. 

Copies of the booklets, Before 

They Are Six, prepared by the 
teachers and supervisors in Henrico 





Experiences in the first grade that are continuing from the home. 


County in 1946, and When They 
Start To School, from the State 
Department of Education were dis- 
tributed to the members of the 
group. 


Finale 

This meeting was followed by a 
picnic luncheon given and prepared 
by the PTA Committee and cafe- 
teria manager. During the course 
of the lunch many interesting re- 
marks were made by parents which 
assured the school staff that the 
conference had clarified some of the 
needs of parents. Some of the re- 
marks were: ‘‘Schools have to take 
the initiative for such meetings as 
parents are eager and anxious to 
work with the school personnel’. 
One parent said, “I like the spe- 





cific suggestions you have given 
us today such as having the child 
ask if he may borrow his brother’s 
paint brushes’. 


At School 

On July 24, about forty par- 
ents again came to Dumbarton 
School to discuss the needs of the 
child at school. 

The principal introduced the su- 
perintendent who discussed briefly 
the aims of the total school pro- 
gram in Henrico County which is 
based on the development of the 
individual to his fullest capacities. 
The supervisor outlined the school 
program for first graders by using 
a series of pictures showing activi- 
ties of the first and second grade 
children in the 
county. These 
pictures projected 
on a screen re- 
vealed that first 
school experiences 
are those continu- 
ing from the 
home. They 
showed the va- 
rious school ac- 
tivities of six- 
year olds. 

It was agreed 
that parents and 
teachers must 
work coopera- 
tively, each un- 
derstanding the 
responsibility of 
ro ‘ the other. Con- 
tinuous study 
and understand- 
ing of the child’s development are 
basic to everything which is done 
for his welfare. It is important 
that teacher and parent understand 
the aims of each other so that they 
can avoid conflicts which often 
arise in the child’s life—due to dif- 
ference in what is expected of him 
at school and at home. 


Teacher Aims. 

Members of the panel discussed 
the teacher’s aims in developing de- 
sirable social behavior in children 
(p. 21-44—Virginia Elementary 
Course of Study). The teacher's 
role is a very important one. She 
must be guided by aims based on 
sound research and experimenta- 
tion in the field of child develop- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Personal Equation Not Removed 


A Reply to Dr. Van Oot’s Teacher Rating Plan 


by E. Kyte HamMonp 


Principal, John W. Daniel School, Newport News 


EFORE expressing a view- 
B point divergent to Dr. Van 

Oot’s, I should like to say 
that the plan has a lot of merit 
and that I do not profess to be able 
to improve upon it; but I cannot 
subscribe to some of the claims 
made for it. There are several false 
assumptions either stated or im- 
plied which, in my opinion, have 
allowed the drawing of unwar- 
ranted conclusions. Hence, the 
claim that it eliminates the per- 
sonal equation seems to be unten- 


able. 


Adjectives Transposed 


It appears that most of the dis- 
cussion is predicted on the false as- 
sumption that the personal equation 
is eliminated. The mere fact that 
a principal transposes adjectives, 
phrases, and prejudices into an ar- 
bitrary numerical equivalent and 
then proceeds to perform some of 
the fundamental numerical ‘proc- 
esses upon such numbers doe’ not 
eliminate honest errors in judg- 
ment, nor biased opinions. Such 
processes do not eliminate the orig- 
inal errors in judgment; they do 
obscure them and camouflage them 
so that it may be difficult to de- 
tect them. 

In fact I hope to prove that such 
a plan sometimes magnifies such 
errors of judgment. When a prin- 
cipal decides to rate a teacher 4 
points instead of 2 points on an 
ability or attitude, the personal ele- 
ment has entered and remains dur- 
ing all the numerical processes and 
inevitably appears in the final in- 
dex. 

Another implied false assump- 
tion is that it is dependable for a 
“high rating’”’ principal and for a 
“low rating’ principal as well as 
a ‘‘moderate rating’’ principal. It 
is rather obvious that a “‘high rat- 
ing’’ principal would have a larger 
divisor which would lower his 
high ratings, whereas a ‘“‘low rat- 
ing’’ principal would have a smaller 
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In his article “W hat Is a Teach- 
er Worth” in the April issue of 
the Journal, Dr. B. H. Van Oot, 
State Director of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, presented a 
plan of rating teachers which he 
said largely eliminates individual 
differences in the judgments of 
principals. Mr. Hammond says 
“No Sir!” He contends that Dr. 
Van Oot’s plan magnifies errors 
in personal judgment. The bat- 
tle is joined. 





divisor which would raise his low 
ratings. This is all well and good 
if a so-called “‘high rating’’ prin- 
cipal always rated consistently 
high. 


Bias Enters 

But consider the plight of Miss 
Dela Ware whom a “high rating” 
principal has scored low because of 
poor judgment or bias. When her 
low score is divided by the rela- 
tively high common divisor her 
index is lowered pathetically. This 
is adding insult toinjury. The per- 
sonal equation disguised as num- 
bers instead of adjectives lowered 
it unfairly in the beginning. Then 
the manipulation of the numbers 
lowered it the second time because 
a relatively large common divisor 
was employed. 

Now regarding the use by the 
superintendent of two principal’s 
indices, one rating relatively high, 
the other relatively low. There is 
an implied false assumption that 
just because Agnes Smith and 
Helen Jones rated No. 1 and No. 2 
even though their principal reput- 
edly grades low, that unfairness in 
comparing gradings of “‘high’’ and 
“‘low”’ principals is eliminated. Do 
Agnes Smith and Helen Jones de- 
serve places No. | and No. 2? We 
do not know. It may be that 
they should have been placed 17th 
and 1] 8th. 


High and Low 

They placed first mainly because 
a “low” rating principal placed 
them relatively higher above his 
other teachers, than the “‘high’’ rat- 
ing principal placed anyone of his 
above the others. Was it fair? We 
don’t know. We do not know 
whether or not bias or honest er- 
rors were assigned a numerical 
value. We do know that the prin- 
cipal’s opinion inevitably colored 
the entire processes. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose prin- 
cipal Bee Low assigns all of her 
teachers | as a score on each ability 
and attitude, all, that is, except 
Miss Minnie Sota. On her card 
she scores all 2’s. She is a low- 
scoring principal indeed. But look 
at Miss Sota’s index! The super- 
intendent hears that her index is 


181.81 in a 10 teacher school. 
Please remember that index of 
181.81. (The other nine teachers 


got an index of 90.90). 
Simultaneously principal C. 
High is rating his teachers rela- 
tively high. His best teacher, Miss 
Mary Land, averaged 3.5 points 
throughout. The others averaged 
3.0 throughout. Now compute 
the indices for this 9 teacher school; 


8 10(3.0) + 10(3.5) 
8(30) + 35 

240 + 35 

275 
275 
9 
30 
30.55 





= 30.55 the common divisor 


= 98.20 index for each of 8 
teachers 
35 


30.55 = 114.57 index for Mary Land 


Another Fault 
So the superintendent is notified 
that Miss Mary Land has an index 
of 114.57. Now compare that in- 
dex with the one given to Miss 
Minnie Sota, 181.81. Should Miss 
Sota head the list? Not necessarily. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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by Epwarp ALvEY,, Jr. 


Education For Security 


Dean, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, Fredericksburg 





How Many Stamps? 


URING World War II the 
D pupils and teachers of our 
Virginia schools were direct- 
ly responsible for the investment of 
over twenty-five million dollars in 
‘ War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
The need for supporting the war 
effort was evident and pressing. To 
aid in the war finance program was 
regarded rightly as not only an 
opportunity but an _ obligation. 
““Back the Attack’’ was more than 
a slogan; it was a challenge that 
we accepted wholeheartedly and en- 
thusiastically. 
When victory was won, the in- 
centive to save and invest lost much 
of its urgency and dramatic appeal. 
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A letdown was natural and inevi- 
table. Yet representative school peo- 
ple throughout the nation felt that 
the habits of thrift and systematic 
saving developed during the war 
years should not be lost. It was 
in response to this feeling that the 
Treasury Department authorized 
the continuance of a School Sav- 
ings Program in peace time. 


After Victory 


How is this program succeeding? 
“More than five million pupils are 
now buying U. S. Saving Stamps 
and Bonds regularly in some 41,- 
000 schools across the country,” 
reports Dr. Jarvis M. Morse, Direc- 





The School Savings Program 
offers an excellent opportunity 
for teachers to give pupils train- 
ing in personal money manage- 
ment. More important than the 
money actually invested is the 
development of the habit of sys- 
tematic saving. The program is 
an educational activity rich in po- 
tential values both to the individ- 
ual and to our nation. 

—G. Tyler Miller, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 





tor of Education, Savings Bonds 
Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. ‘“We can measure progress 
in School Savings in peace time by 
comparison with 1941, when 
about two and one-half million 
pupils in 8,400 schools were sav- 
ing through school or classroom 
savings plans.”’ 

Results in Virginia last session 
were disappointing. Only thirty- 
one school divisions reported pro- 
grams of systematic saving in op- 
eration, with a total of 203 schools 
participating, in which the enroll- 
ment totaled 66,089 pupils. 

And yet the need for thrift edu- 
cation is as acute today as ever. In 
a world such as ours, in which a 
young man or woman may spend 
each day more money than their 
grandfathers were likely to see in 
several weeks, the ability to handle 
money wisely is very important. 
Unnecessary misery and heartache 
are caused so frequently by igno- 
rance of a few simple principles in 
personal economy. 

It is vitally important that we 
teach our children how to handle 
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income so as to provide for their 
immediate needs and yet save for 
future opportunities and emer- 
gencies. This training cannot be 
begun too early nor continued too 
long. 


Regularity Important 


Regularity is the key to success- 
ful saving. The School Savings 
Program offers an opportunity for 
teachers and pupils to form habits 
of regular saving. It affords to 
school children actual experiences 
in handling money wisely, in ac- 
quiring habits of thrift, and in sav- 
ing for an objective. 

In June, 1947, the people of 
Virginia invested $6,920,129 in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Large in- 
dustries and firms are maintaining 
and promoting the Payroll Savings 
bond program for the well-being 
of their employees... The banks of 


Virginia are most active in continu- 
ing the sale of Savings Bonds, par- 
ticularly through the new Bond- 
A-Month plan whereby profes- 


















We Invest 


and 


We Record 
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sional people, farmers, and others 
who are self-employed may au- 
thorize the bank to buy a bond 
regularly for them simply by 
charging their checking accounts. 
In continuing the sale of Sav- 
ings Bonds, begun back in 1935, 
the Treasury Department is not in- 
creasing the national debt. Already 
there has been a net reduction of 
over twenty billion dollars. The 
Treasury uses the new money lent 
by individual investors, together 
with Treasury balances, to retire 
other obligations, largely those 
held in the banking system. This 
is recognized as a vital part of wise 


management of our huge national 
debt. < 


Saving in Learning 

The Schools Savings Program is 
an integral and important part of 
the overall Savings Bond program. 
Besides the practice in regular sav- 
ing which comes through Stamp 
Day sales, the program offers teach- 
ers the tools for teaching the the- 


ories of money management and 
finance. It makes available study 
units and other aids which any 
teacher can secure free on request 
by writing the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Schmidt Building, Sev- 
enth and Franklin Streets, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


Training in thrift and wise 
money management is one of the 
most useful things teachers can im- 
part to their pupils. The time spent 
in this training is a wise invest- 
ment. As a practical matter, many 
of the mechanics of the operation 
of a School Savings plan can be 
handled by the students themselves, 
under the minimum of teacher su- 
pervision. This in itself increases 
the student-value of the training. 


Security ' 


As we look about us today, we 
cannot fail to appreciate the im- 
portance of spending wisely and 
saving systematically. The ability 
to handle money wisely so as to 
extract from it the utmost satis- 
faction is not inherited. Each gen- 
eration must cope with this prob- 
lem anew, just as each must learn 
the other skills our culture requires 
for happy and productive living. 

As basic training in personal 
economics, the School Savings Pro- 
gram meets a fundamental pupil 
need. For the teachers of Virginia 
it is a tool and a technique through 
which they can give the boys and 
girls in their classrooms education 
for security. 
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Farmville Historical Pageant 


Dr. William H. Ruffner 


+4 LL HAIL”, a historical pag- 
A eant depicting the growth 


of the oldest of the teacher 
education institutions in Virginia 
was presented as May Day, 1947, 
at Longwood, Farmville State 
Teachers College. The culmination 
of two years’ planning and work, 
it was a fitting tribute to the pass- 
_ tng of an era under the leadership 
of a great personality, Dr. J. L. 
Jarman, and presaged future de- 
velopment under the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster. 
The name was chosen from the 
opening lines of the school’s Alma 
Mater song. 

Over 400 students took part, 
either as participants, or as members 
of one of the several student com- 
mittees which worked jointly with 
a faculty supervising committee 
under the direction of Emily M. 
Kauzlarich, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. 


Four Episodes 


“All Hail’’ was divided into 
four episodes, each beginning with 
choral speaking, followed by 
dancers in diverse forms, which 
ranged from pre-classic, to mod- 
ern, or pantomimic. Each episode 
centered around the four former 
presidents and their influence on 
the college’s history. 

The theme expressed the belief 
that ‘“Time confirms the fact that 
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“All Hail’. historical May Day 
pageant at Farmville State 
Teachers College, pays tribute to 
Farmville’s first four presidents 
as Dr. Jarman retires at the close 
of forty-four years’ service as 
president of the college. 





schools are built around personal- 
ities and that the spirit of an in- 
stitution is the composite of the 
souls of those who have given that 
institution its very breath of life. 
These immortal spirits live on, and 
shall live on, perpetuating the 
ideals and traditions of the place.” 

The four episodes presented 
dealt with the growth of the col- 
lege under Farmville’s four presi- 
dents: William H. Ruffner, Rob- 
ert Frazier, John A. Cunningham, 
and Joseph L. Jarman. 
Opening Episode 

The opening episode showed 
Dr. William Ruffner, the State’s 
first superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and Farmville’s first 
president as an educational pioneer; 
the second, or Cunningham epi- 
sode, showed a visionary figure 
who was years ahead of his time: 
the third was the Frazier episode 
which depicted the college’s first 
annual, ““The Normal Light’’ in 
pantomimic dance form: the 
fourth, both the largest and longest 
episode, covered the forty-four 
years of Dr. Jarman’s era, and was 
developed by several figures exem- 
plifying him as the Builder, the 
Spiritual Leader, the Inspirer of 


Youth, the Friend, and as the 
Leader. 
The pageant combined~ three 


mediums of expression with dances, 
a singing chorus, and choral speak- 
ing being used. The combined 
choir and choral clubs of the col- 
lege, composed of seventy voices, 
formed the singing chorus. Thirty 
students made up the choral speak- 
ing group. Both could be distinct- 
ly heard from atop the rim of the 
outdoor ampitheater. A formal 
outdoor stage with a series of steps 





Dr. Joseph L. Jarman 


or platforms with columns as up- 
rights was constructed in the nat- 
ural ampitheater at Longwood, 
historic home of General Joseph 
Johnson which is owned and used 
by the college as a recreation cen- 
ter and is traditionally the setting 
for Farmville’s May Day celebra- 
tion. 

Authentic costumes depicting 
dresses from the 1880's to the 
1920’s were secured or reproduced 
by much research and an appeal to 
all presidents of local alumnae 
groups located in the State and also 
in Maryland and Washington, 
D. C. They included graduation, 
ball, and street clothes and added 
much to the artistic beauty and au- 
thenticity of the pageant. 


Sources of Material 


Hours of research and probing 
through files of old school publica- 
tions, records, and bibliographical 
data were necessary. Other data 
were obtained from the alumnae 
office files. Old pictures, letters, 
even mementoes proved invaluable 
sources of material. First hand in- 
formation was obtained from some 
of the earliest graduates who are 
still living and from older faculty 
members. Some of this material 
was used in special talks to the 
student body and in newspaper 
articles since it could not be incor- 
porated in the pageant. 
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Lamp Beside The Golden Door 


ARY came to the third 
M grade room last year. She 

had been in school a part 
of one year before that. Because of 
her age and size she was put in the 
second grade room and passed on 
to my room the next year. She 
was 11 years old and had never 
gone to school before. 

She was dressed very poorly. 
She was not even clean. She 
brought no lunch to school. When 
I tried her out in reading she just 
couldn’t do a thing. She never 
opened her mouth to utter a sound 
unless asked a direct question. 
Then she only nodded or said “‘yes 
or no.”’ She seemed nervous, and 
never played. She didn’t even try 
to make friends with the other 
children. If she was capable of 
learning, I was determined to help 
her, so I decided to find out all I 
could about Mary. 


The Home Gave the Answer 


Mary’s second grade teacher 
told me that she had not been able 
to get Mary to even try to do,any- 
thing. The teacher took the at- 
titude that the child could not 
learn, and there was no need to 
worry with her. Mary was the 
oldest child in a large family. Two 
of the other children were in the 
first grade room. They wouldn't 
take part in activities either. They 
just sat and looked on. All the 
children seemed to be undernour- 
ished. Mary was nervous and often 
had crying spells. When I asked 
her why she cried, she would shake 
her head ‘‘no.”’ She seemed to have 
no interest in anything. 

I visited Mary’s home. I found 
it dirty and poverty-stricken. There 
were no comforts and only a few 
of the bare necessities such as beds, 
stoves, homemade tables and a few 
old chairs. The family belonged 
to the tenant-share cropper farm- 
ers. They had no cow and no pigs. 
They had a few chickens. The 
mother was a semi-invalid. The 
father was uneducated and didn’t 

*We are indebted to The Journal of Arkan- 
sas Education, which at the request of the 


Rural Editorial Service, is sharing with us 
this story by an Arkansas teacher. 
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by Mrs. EMMA REYNOLDS GoopE* 





This is the story of one unfortunate child. Mary is not merely 


one child in an environment of meager living. 


She repre- 


sents others, thousands and thousands of American children, in 
circumstances which cause them to give up to long suffering 
hopelessness, This is also the story of an understanding teacher 
who is aware of the numerous causes that underlie the be- 
havior of children and is willing to try to do something about 


their problems. 





seem to know or care about trying 
to do better by his family. Mary 
had to do all the housework that 
was done. All the children picked 
cotton to help make a living. The 
mother whined about everything, 
and there was an atmosphere of 
hopelessness in the home. 


The mother went to town once 
in a while to beg for old clothing 
for the children. Mary wore these 
cast-off things. She never had any- 
thing new or that really fitted her. 

The mother told me that the 
other children on the school bus 
made fun of her and picked on 
them all. J promised her that I 
would do everything I could to 
help the children if she in turn 
would try to help in every way 
she could. She promised to co- 
operate. She promised to be more 
cheerful and to try to help Mary 
with the work and to tell her how 
to do things. 


The School Makes Up for the 
Home 


Mary had been wormy all her 
life. She had nervous spells at 
times which were fits. They gave 
her turpentine all the time. She 
hadn't gone to school or Sunday 
school because she never had clothes 
to wear. She was afraid of other 
children because they made fun of 
her. They even fought her. She 
was bigger than other children but 
they could do things and she 
couldn’t. She was ashamed to try. 

As Mary’s teacher I have tried 
to help her. She was in my room 
a part of last year and I kept her 
again this year. When I went to 


school the next day after visiting 
in Mary’s home, I talked to the 
other teachers. We asked the su- 
pervisor of the hot-lunch program 
if the children could be given hot 
lunches free of charge. Yes, it 
could be managed. We gathered up 
clothes and outfitted the children 
so that they would not feel 
ashamed and self-conscious about 
their clothes. Mary was taken to 
a doctor and treated for worms. 

Mary stopped crying at school 
but she never seemed to gain in her 
school work. After a while she 
began to play some with the chil- 
dren. She began to smile more 
often. 


Music Creates a New World 


I, sing and play rhythm games 
and singing games with my chil- 
dren. When we sang I noticed 
Mary’s eyes shining and an eager 
look about her. Then I found 
that Mary loved music. Mary 
could sing. I drew her into our 
music activities. I commended her 
before the other children. Shortly 
after this I found that Mary could 
add and subtract in arithmetic. She 
was good at that for she had had 
to keep cotton weights for the 
whole family at home. I felt bet- 
ter. If Mary could sing and do 
numbers she surely could learn to 
read, but as yet she didn’t even 
know “‘c-a-t."’ She began to write, 
yet didn’t read or wouldn't. 

I let Mary be a helper in num- 
ber work. She helped the children 
who didn’t add well when there 
was need for it. The children be- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Virginians At NEA 


When our guests left, these Virginia delegates who attenied the Virginia Open House, Wednesday, July 9, remained: 


Left to right first row: Alonzo Haga, Robert F. Williams, T. Preston Turner, Mrs. 


Sadie Crews Wade, Marian Etta 


Curling, Mrs. Jean Delaney. Second row: Milton C. Hollingsworth, Antoinette Pool, Lena Blanton, Mrs. Eleanor 


Rowlett, Mary DeLong, Katherine Hoyle, C. T. Evanosky. 


Third row: Chris J. Christensen, Margaret Armstrong, 


Josephine Halloran, Cornelia Adair, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Mrs. Eva Guynn, Flossie Jackson, Mrs. Robert F. Williams, 
Margaret Lipscomb. Fourth row: Josephine Acton, Mary Castine, G. H. Givens, Mrs. T. Preston Turner, Claude 
Richmond, W. H. Seawell, John D. Meade, J. Leonard Mauck, Haswell H. Walker, and B. T. Peele. 


IRGINIA, with 64 dele- 

VV gates, had the largest repre- 
sentation in her history in 
attendance at the National Educa- 
tion Association Convention ‘held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 7 
through 11, 1947. Members of 
the Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association at- 
tending included: G. H. Givens, 
Lebanon; Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, 
Norfolk; R. Bruce Neill, Fred- 
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ericksburg; Claude Richmond, Ar- 
lington; and H. H. Walker, 
Charlottesville. 

Highlight of the convention for 
the Virginia delegation was the 
open house given at Virginia Head- 
quarters in the Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel on Wednesday, July 9, sched- 
uled to be held from 5:30 until 
7:30 o'clock. The Smithfield ham 
served between beaten biscuits, 
punch, Planters’ and Lance’s pea- 


nuts, Phillip Morris cigarettes, and 
mints proved so popular however, 
that the affair lasted long beyond 
the appointed time. 


Swags and Ladies 


A receiving line headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor P. Rowlett, Virginia's 
NEA State Director, included 
members of the Board of Directors, 
Virginians who had held official 
NEA positions, the president of 
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the Classroom Teachers Depart- 


ment, in the VEA, and members 
of the Headquarters Staff. A num- 
ber of the Virginia delegation, 
dressed in Colonial costumes, served 
as hostesses, adding color and at- 
mosphere to the occasion. Swags 
of pink crepe paper were fastened 
to the white cloth of the tea table 
with artificial dogwood, while 
mixed spring flowers, white can- 
dles in silver holders, and minia- 
ture Colonial ladies holding bou- 
quets of fresh flowers, decorated the 
tea table itself. Pictorial historical 
maps of Virginia and booklets 
depicting Virginia provided by the 
Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State Conservation 
Commission, and the Norfolk and 
Western Railway were distributed 
as souvenirs. 


Virginia was honored in having 
Mary Del_ong, President of the 
Roanoke City Education Associa- 
tion, elected by the Delegate As- 
sembly as one of the eleven vice- 
presidents of the NEA. Mrs, Eva 
Guynn, of Norfolk, was elected by 
the Virginia Delegation to serve on 
the Credentials Committee for. the 


Re 


Hostesses at Virginia’s O 


coming year; Josephine Action, 
Norfolk, as a member of the Ne- 
crology Committee; and Claude 
Richmond, Arlington, as a member 
of the Resolutions Committee. 
Decisions 

Important decisions made by the 
Representative Assembly include 
the following: 

1. To place new emphasis on the 
professional obligations of 
members. 

2. To condemn the violation of 
contracts by teachers and to 
express the belief that the 
strike is an unsatisfactory 
method of solving profes- 
sional problems. 

3. To urge minimum salaries of 
at least $2,400 for teachers 
with four years of profes- 
sional preparation, with an- 
nual increments for added ex- 
perience and training, rising 
to a level of $5,000 or more. 

4. To recommend higher edu- 
cational qualifications for 
state and county school ad- 
ministrators, and more ade- 
quate finance for their depart- 
ments. 





To urge Congress to make the 
U. S. Office of Education an 
independent federal agency, 
headed by a national lay 
board of education, with 
power to select a profession- 
ally-qualified commissioner of 
education as its executive. 
To urge Congress to provide 
federal aid without federal 
control to public elementary 
and public secondary schools 
in every state. 

To urge that the United 
States take the lead in calling 
at the earliest possible date a 
world conference for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the 
United Nations by a system 
of world law. 


To call on Congress to enact 
such legislation as may be re- 
quired to provide an adequate 
national defense. 

To advocate that the federal 
income tax law be amended 
so that teacher retirement in- 
come be exempt from fed- 
eral income tax, up to the 
highest amount allowed any 


(Continued on page 44) 


mn House—Katherine Hoyle, Mrs. Jean Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Marian Etta 


Curling, | * at DeLong, Lena Blanton, Mrs. Sadie Crews Wade, and Antoinette Pool. 
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“Community Night’ In Williamsburg 


by Rawis Byrp 
Superintendent, Williamsburg Schools 


HE enthusiastic cooperation 
of twenty-six community or- 
ganizations in planning and 
carrying out “Community Night” 
is an indication of its success. This 
event actually had its inception in 
the Professional and Public Rela- 
tions Committee which was set up 
at the post-school conference of 
The Matthew Whaley School staff 
held in June 1946, 

This committee which consid- 
ered ways of making more effective 
the public relations program of the 
school for the 1946-47 school 
year, adopted the following point 
of view: “The success of the school 
depends upon the whole-hearted 
cooperation, sympathetic under- 
standing and support of the entire 
community. Progress toward this 
goal can be effected only through 
constant inter-action between the 
community and the school.” 


Cooperative Planning 


In September the committee de- 
cided to request the assistance of 
various community organizations 
in making American Education 
Week more meaningful in Wil- 
liamsburg; and called a meeting of 
the heads of all organizations 
whose purposes included civic or 
educational improvement. The Su- 
perintendent of Schools, who had 
served as an ex-officio member of 
this committee, asked that a rep- 
resentative of each organization at- 
tend a meeting to make plans for 
observing American Education 
Week. 

At this meeting, the purpose of 
American Education Week was pre- 
sented and suggestions were invited 
from the groups represented 
about the type of observance which 
would best lend itself to the ob- 
jectives of this special week. Evi- 
dence of general interest in plan- 
ning and carrying out a desirable 
program for American Education 
Week was obvious and many ideas 
were contributed by members of 
the group. An executive commit- 
tee of five members consisting of 
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This is an account of a pro- 
gram which took place in Wil- 
liamsburg during American Edu- 
cation Week in 1947. It dis- 
cusses the nature of the program 
and how it evolved with a wide 
degree of community coopera- 
tion. 





the Chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, the principal, 
and three others representing the 
organizations participating in this 
meeting was formed. 


Wide Participation 


Tentative plans for the observ- 
ance of American Education Week 
were made by the executive com- 
mittee in the light of ideas which 
had been expressed in the first meet- 
ing. Discussion of these plans at 
a subsequent meeting of the whole 
committee was characterized by 
continued enthusiasm for some 
type of program in which there 
would be wide participation of 
community groups along with the 
school. Final decisions of this group 
were that an evening program dur- 
ing American Education Week 
would be sponsored by interested 
community groups, that this af- 
fair would be known as “‘Commu- 
nity Night,’’ and that the theme 
for the occasion would be ‘‘Build- 
ing a Better Williamsburg.” 

Necessary sub-committees were 
set up for making this occasion suc- 
cessful and throughout the plan- 
ning period emphasis was centered 
on the fact that the school is only 
one of the many educational agen- 
cies in the community and that in 
building a better community the 
cooperation of all groups is essen- 
tial. 

The culminating program was 
held on the evening of November 
13. From seven to eight o'clock 
an “‘Open House’’ was arranged at 
which time the whole building was 
open with teachers in their class- 


rooms to receive and talk with visi- 
tors. 

From eight to nine there was a 
program in the auditorium pre- 
sided over by the Mayor which 
consisted of music, discussion by 
the principal of “Matthew 
Whaley’s Part in Building a Bet- 
ter Williamsburg,’’ and an address 
by a visiting speaker. 

The printed program for this 
occasion carried the theme of the 
meeting and the special events in 
the auditorium hour; it defined 
American Education Week, listed 
the twenty-six organizations which 
took part in this program and gave 
a brief sketch of each organization 
including its purposes. The pro- 
gram also carried a brief history of 
The Matthew Whaley School. 


Exhibits Displayed 

One feature of the occasion was 
the exhibits displayed by each of 
the following organizations: 
Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, American Legion, Lions 
Club, Community Recreation 
Committee, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Red Cross, James City Coun- 
ty Public Welfare Department, 
Girl Scouts, Public Health De- 
partment, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Ministerial Association, East- 
ern State Hospital, James City 
County Tuberculosis Association, 
Boy Scouts, Projectionist Club of 
Matthew Whaley, Rotary Club, 
Matthew Whaley Music Depart- 
ment, Matthew Whaley Library, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Ruri- 
tan Club. 


These exhibits indicated the na- 
ture and purpose of each organiza- 
tion and were educational from 
the standpoint of informing other 
organizations and the people of 
the community relative to the pur- 
pose and function of the organi- 
zation presenting the exhibit. This 
feature was so popular that pupils 
on the following day went by class 
groups to see these exhibits and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Fredericksburg Broadcasts 


by ArTHUR H. SCHWARTZ 
Teacher, Industrial Arts, Fredericksburg 


and now we switch you to our down- 
town studio for a special program,”’ are the words 
of the announcer on radio station, WFVA, Fredericks- 
burg, every Wednesday at 12:45 p.m. 

Then with a student pianist playing the high 
school song as a musical introduction, the voice of 
Mrs. W. Sidney Armstrong, mistress of ceremony and 
president of the teachers association, is heard saying, 
“Good afternoon radio friends, this is “Your School 
on the Air,’ heard each Wednesday at the same time 
and sponsored by the Fredericksburg Teachers Asso- 
ciation.” 

Following this, the emcee introduces the person 
in charge of the program for that day and then the 
listeners of WFVA are presented with some phase 
of school activity, either curricular or extra-curricular, 
for the next 12 
to 14 minutes. 

Those appear- 
ing on these pro- 
grams include 
school of ficials, 
teachers, students, 
members of the 
school board, 
PTA leaders and 
on some occasions 
persons not di- 
rectly connected 
with the local 
schools. 


Started Last Oc- 
tober 


This program, 
now in operation, 
started on Octo- 
ber 2, 1946. It 
was decided at a meeting of the teachers association 
that there was a definite need for further enlighten- 
ment of the parents and other citizens of Fredericks- 
burg about what is actually happening in the schools. 

A committee was appointed to study the idea and 
it was decided that besides having regular newspaper 
releases about school happenings that a radio pro- 
gram would serve the cause of enlightenment. 

In arranging this series of programs, of which 
33 were given during the school year, the committee 
contacted the station’s program manager to see what 
time was available. WRFVA decided that this would 
be a public service program and they cleared the air, 
free of charge, at a time when parents and students 
could enjoy the programs together. 

The weekly broadcast proved to be a success from 
the start and because both teachers and students take 
part the presentations have created high interest. 
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In several Virginia school divisions the radio is 
being used weekly for school broadcasts. This 
article gives Fredericksburg’s school radio pro- 
gram for the 1946-47 session. 





Besides imparting information about the schools 
these programs have given many students the chance 
to observe and study the techniques of radio broad- 
casting. 


List of Programs 


Following is a list of the programs and a brief 
explanation of each: 


Oct. 2—Division 
superintendent 
of schools and 
supervisor dis- 
cussed the gen- 
eral organiza- 
tion of the 
F redericksburg 
schools. 

Oct. 9—Principal 
of the Lafay- 
ette Elemen- 
tary school 
spoke on the 
activities in 
this school. 

Oct, 16—Princi- 
pal of James 
Monroe Ele- 
mentary and 
assistant prin- 
cipal of James 
Monroe High in a round table discussion. Ques- 
tions concerning schedule of classes, diplomas, cafe- 
teria and other features were asked. 

Oct. 23—-Home Economics Department of the high 
school explained the different kinds of work cov- 
ered. 

Oct. 30—Students and instructor in Diversified Oc- 
cupations discussed their program. 

Nov. 6—Teacher and six members of the sixth grade 
social studies class. The program was in the form 
of a quiz. 

Nov. 13—The high school band presented a concert. 

Nov. 20—Short skit by Dramatic Arts class. 

Nov. 27—Thanksgiving musical program. Sixth 
grade chorus. Elementary tonette group. Cornet 
solo. 

Dec. 4—Director of the Industrial Arts Department 

(Continued on page 46) 
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General Education Board Library Science Scholarship Students, College of William and Mary, Summer Session 1947. 
Left to right front row: Evelyn Thornton (Chesterfield), Martha Crigler (Madison), Elmer Foster (Fauquier), Agnes 
Wagstaff (Mecklenburg), Mrs. Agnes Boykin (Amelia), Mrs. Alice Dodson (Northumberland), Frances Richmond (Fair- 
fax), Catherine McAllister (Smyth). Second row: Virginia Stanley (Fairfax), Robbie Claud (Southampton), Ida 
Whyte (Norfolk), Mary Hawkins (Petersburg), Mrs. Jeanette Yates (Charles City), Mrs. John Truitt (Suffolk), Martha 
Anthony (Martinsville), Mrs. Eleanor Turner (Henry). Third row: Elsie Forrest (Norfolk), Pearl Pendleton (Pu- 
laski), Ethel Joyner (Southampton), Laura Braswell (Norfolk), Mrs. Virginia McCullough (Grayson), Mrs. Dorothy 


Fisher (Stafford), Ruth Robertson (Franklin). 


Fourth row: Norma Dektor (Prince William), Mrs. Lucile Barlow 


(Sussex), Mrs. Beulah Hubbard (Bedford), Susie Wyatt (Danville), Ruth McNeely (Mississippi), Mrs. Lee Bonham 


(Smyth), Mrs. Ruby Hannah (Norfolk County). 


Mary Ethel Clark (Elizabeth City), not in picture. 


Scholarships for Public School Librarians 


by EvELYN C. THORNTON 
Librarian, Manchester High School, Chesterfield County 


ga General Education Board 
granted to the College of 
William and Mary $1,500 
for thirty $50 Library Science 
scholarships which were given to 
students who attended the summer 
school of 1947. 

Each scholarship was awarded 
by the State Supervisor of School 
Libraries and Textbooks, upon 
recommendation of the division 
school superintendent and with the 
approval of the Head of the Li- 
brary Science Department of the 
College of William and Mary, to a 
qualified person who had agreed to 
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begin or complete her library train- 
ing in order to serve in a public 
school in Virginia for the 1947- 
48 school year. 

These scholarships were awarded 
as a part of the recruitment pro- 
gram for public school librarians 
in the Southern States which is be- 
ing sponsored by the Library Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The division school superintend- 
ents nominated successful candi- 
dates from 20 counties—Amelia, 
Bedford, Charles City, Chester- 
field, Elizabeth City, Fairfax (2), 


Fauquier, Franklin, Grayson, 
Henry, Madison, Mecklenburg, 
Norfolk, Northumberland, Prince 
William, Pulaski, Smyth (2), 
Southampton (2), Stafford, and 
Sussex, and 5  cities—Danville, 
Norfolk (3), Martinsville, Peters- 
burg, and Suffolk. 

Of the 82 students enrolled in 
Library Science classes in the 1947 
summer session of the College of 
William and Mary, 50 took all 
classes in the field of library sci- 
ence, in preparation to become li- 
brarians in public schools in» Vir- 
ginia. 
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An Experiment For Modern French 


ANY students ask me, 
M “How did you learn to 

speak French?’’ With an 
explanatory shrug of the shoul- 
ders, | answer with a simple ques- 
tion, ‘How did you learn to speak 
English?”’ 

Yes, how does one learn to speak 
English? Does he learn it from a 
book? Does he learn it by study- 
ing rules of grammar and tables 
of conjugations? Does he learn it 
by memorizing sets of vocabulary? 
Does he learn English in the same 
manner that he learns French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, or any of the lan- 
guages taught in the public schools 
of today? In short, does he learn 
English by the same method which 
schools use in the teaching of lan- 
guages? Obviously, the answers to 
these questions are all in the nega- 
tive. 

For all of us who were born in 
this country, learning English 
seemed to have been one of the 
natural accomplishments of’ our 
early life, along with learning to 
walk, learning to eat, learning to 
dress, and the other achievements 
concomitant with the growth and 
progress of childhood. It is com- 
mon knowledge indeed that we all 
learned to speak and understand 
English before we learned to read, 
long before we learned to write, 
and years before we ever learned 
the principles of grammar. How- 
ever, through formal educational 
training, the skills of reading and 
writing and the knowledge of 
grammar did enhance considerably 
our command and comprehension 
of English. But the question, 
“How did we learn to speak Eng- 
lish?’’, still remains unanswered. 

Apparently, the skills and 
knowledge of reading, writing, 
and grammar are by no means pre- 
requisites to learning English. To 





If you should like information 
about Lieutenant de Ponceau’s de- 
tailed plan for a two-year high 
school French course, get in touch 
with the Virginia Journal of Edu- 


cation, 
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by Lt. ARTHUR DE PoNCEAU 





Academy. 





Lieutenant Arthur de Ponceau is a graduate of Grove 
City College, Pennsylvania, and currently an External Stu- 
dent of the University of London. Lieutenant de Ponceau, an 
American-born French-Italian, learned to speak three lan- 
guages before he was six years old; and strangely enough was 
able to segregate the three languages: French and Italian 
for playmates; Italian for home; English for school. 


At present Lieutenant de Ponceau is Director of Public 
Relations and Instructor of French at Hargrave Military 





this country have come millions of 
emigrants who knew no English at 
all, many of whom were illiterates 
in their own native tongues. Yet, 
the vast majority of them, without 
benefit of schooling or formal 
training, have managed to speak 
and understand English. 

How, then, does one learn Eng- 
lish? The answer really is start- 
lingly simple. Language is sound. 
Each sound or combination of 
sounds makes up words that have 
definite meaning. Writing is the 
recording of these sounds by 
words, and reading is recognizing 
and interpreting written sounds. 
One learns to talk by imitating re- 
peatedly the sounds of the words 
he hears. Consequently, one learns 
to speak English by continuously 
hearing it spoken, and by imitat- 
ing what he hears. Also, one learns 
to read by correctly interpreting 
and uttering the sounds which the 
written words represent. That is 
how we learn English. 

Now, every sound in English 
means something in another lan- 
guage, oftentimes something alto- 
gether different. For example, the 
English sound of the letter L in 
French means she, and the Eng- 
lish sound of the word eel in 
French means he. The French lan- 
guage has approximately forty-five 
separate sounds, thirty-one of 
which have English equivalents. 
To learn French, therefore, (or 
any foreign language), one needs 
only to imitate and recognize these 
sounds and their combinations. 
Simply stated, learning a foreign 
language is substituting sounds of 


one language for another. This 
substitution may be facilitated 
with the aid of phonetic symbols, 
so that reading and speaking can 
be learned concurrently. 

Thus, it is entirely possible for 
one to learn a foreign language in 
the same manner one learns Eng- 
lish—by listening to the language 
spoken. Learning a foreign lan- 
guage by this method is neither 
hypothetical nor impractical. Com- 
plete and satisfactory results have 
been conclusively proved by the 
Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy College Train- 
ing Program conducted during the 
war. 

In fighting a global war, our 
armed forces had to speak and 
understand the languages of the 
people with whom they came in 
contact, in order to secure and 
maintain their sympathy, good- 
will and cooperation. Languages 
thus became vital weapons of war, 
essentially indispensable for mili- 
tary purposes. Consequently, it 
became imperative that our fight- 
ing forces learn and understand the 
many languages of the Far East, 
the South Pacific, the Middle East, 
North Africa, Europe, the Philip- 
pines, Asia, and Russia. 

The service men _ selected for 
these language courses were chosen 
on the basis of intelligence, fitness, 
and necessary background. For 
thirty hours a week they listened 
to the language as spoken by na- 
tives. They listened and imitated 
repeatedly until they knew it well 
enough for the proper military 


(Continued on page 48) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR TREASURER 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 








Pursuant to the requirements of Article 5 of the VEA Constitution governing the election of officers, 
a properly constituted Nominating Committee, representing the districts of the Association, met on July 
28, 194.7, and nominated for the office of treasurer J. Irving Brooks of Highland Springs and E. Kyle 


Hammond of Newport News. Sketches of the two nominees follow. 





J. Irving Brooks 


Mr. J. Irving Brooks is the prin- 
cipal of the Highland Springs High 
Schoo! in Henrico County. Prior 
to accepting this position he was 
principal of the Clarksville High 
School in Mecklenburg County, 
Callands High School in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Montpelier High 
School in Hanover, and Marriott 
High School in King and Queen. 
He has also had teaching experience 
and a principalship in Essex, his 
native county. 

Mr. Brooks received his elemen- 
tary and high school education in 
the public schools of Essex Coun- 
ty. He attended the University of 
Richmond and received his B. A. 
degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. At the Univer- 
sity of Virginia he received his 
M. A., and has since done further 
graduate work at the same school. 
In addition to majors in education 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ARTICLE 5, ELECTION OF OF- 
FICERS: 


SECTION 1-a—Each district of the 
Association through its Board of Direc- 
tors shall name prior to June 1 each year 
one member and an alternate of a nomi- 
nating committee. The nominating com- 
mittee thus named shall meet between 
July 15 and August 5 at a time and 
place to be set by the president of the 
Association and, after naming its own 
chairman, shall nominate in the even num- 
bered years two persons for the office of 
president and in the odd numbered years 
two persons for the office of treasurer. 
The nominations made by the committee 
shall be published in the September issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education with 
a biographical sketch of each nominee not 
to exceed three hundred words, approved 
by the nominee. Additional nominations 
may be made by majority vote of any local 
association and forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary prior to September 15. An- 
nouncement of such additional nominations 
shall be made in the October Journal in the 
same way as for the committee nomina- 
tions. 


SECTION 1-b. It shall be the duty of 
the Credentials Committee to certify all 
nominees made in accordance with the 
foregoing section and to have printed bal- 
lots listing the nominees in alphabetical 
order mailed to the secretary of each local 
association prior to November 10.. Ballot- 
ing shall be by secret ballot on a date or 
dates set by each local association between 
November 10 and November 20. After the 
close of the election, ballots shall be 
counted by judges named by the local as- 
sociations and then forwarded to the Head- 
quarters Office within two days following 
the close of the election to be canvassed 
by the Credentials Committee: The can- 
didate receiving the highest number of 
votes from the State as a whole shall be 
declared elected and the results shall be 
announced in the Virginia Journal of 
Education, 











E. Kyle Hammond 


Mr. Hammond was graduated 
from the Shoemaker High School, 
Gate City, Va., in 1925, and from 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, in 
1930 with the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree. He did graduate work at 
Duke University, and received his 
Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Virginia in 1941. 

He began his teaching experi- 
ence in 1927 as principal of the 
Fort Blackmore High School, Fort 
Blackmore, Va. The following 
year he accepted the principalship 
of the Cleveland High School, 
Gate City, Va. In the fall of 1930 
Mr. Hammond accepted a position 
as instructor in mathematics in the 
Newport News High School, New- 
port News, and was promoted to 
the principalship of the John W. 
Daniel School in the same system 
in 1944, which position he still 
holds. 


Mr. Hammond has been very 
active in the Newport News Educa- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Virginians Participating in Oxford Conference: Front row: Mrs. 
Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond; Claude M. Richmond, Arlington; Jose- 
phine Halloran, Richmond; (Mrs. Robert F. Williams). Second row: 
John D. Meade, Petersburg; T. Preston Turner, Richmond; Mrs. Eva 
M. Guynn, Norfolk; Robert F. Williams, Richmond. 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


For the Improvement of Teaching 


The National Conference for the Improvement of Teaching held at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 3, 4, and 5, was composed of three 
hundred representatives of more than one hundred major organizations, 
lay and educational, who studied carefully the problems of the teaching 
profession and made recommendations to elevate the standards of the 
profession through a nation-wide campaign. The goal is to raise the pro- 
fession of teaching to the dignity it deserves, as a public service equal to 
other important professions. 

Last year at Chautauqua a similar conference sought to emphasize salaries 
and conditions necessary to attract and hold good teachers. The Oxford 
Conference stressed improvement in the quality of teaching, thus keeping 
faith with the American people who have in many states and communities 
responded this year with the largest increases in school support ever made. 

The Oxford Conference, sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the NEA, was its fourth 
major project, the three principal projects previously sponsored in 1946-47 
being — 

1. A nationwide campaign to publicize the teacher shortage 
2. A nationwide minimum standard for teachers’ salaries 
3. A nationwide teacher-selection campaign. 


During the three days at Oxford, participants were assigned to interest 
groups for diligent study of problems. 


Of the seven Virginians selected to attend this Conference, John D. 
Meade served as chairman of Group 10, Safeguarding and Improving 
American Democracy; while Robert F. Williams participated in Group 3, 
Control of Admission to Teaching; Josephine Halloran in Group 6, Teacher 
Adjustment to a Dynamic Society; Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett in Group 8, 
Relating the Program to Child Growth and Development; Mrs. Eva M. 
Guynn in Group 12, Attaining a Balanced Program Which Recognizes 
Economic, Esthetic, Social, and Spiritual Values; Claude M. Richmond in 
Group 13, School Buildings and Equipment to Serve Modern Educational 
Needs; and T. Preston Turner in Group 18, Utilization of School Resources 
in Community Service. 

A summation of reports by all group chairmen has been prepared and 
may be secured from Dr. Ralph McDonald, National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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President Darden’s 


Objectives 


When Colgate Darden, Jr., be- 
came President of the University 
of Virginia on Monday, June 23, 
1947, he announced two primary 
objectives, (1) to make the Uni- 
versity the sort of school which will 
attract and welcome boys from the 
average Virginia high school, and 
(2) to sell the people and the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the need for im- 
proving public education to turn 
out graduates qualified to enter the 
University. He plans personally to 
visit high schools throughout the 
State to find young men of prom- 
ising intellect, much as football 
coaches line up athletes. 


“If we can let the people see 
where public schools are falling 
down, we can keep the curtain 
lifted so the people are able to see 
clearly what the problem is, the 
program cannot fail—and so long 
as I’m president of the University 
I'll do my best to keep the curtain 


lifted.” 


“I’m going to employ competent 
people to help in the administration 
of the University,” he says, “and 
I’m going to travel around the 
State talking to high school princi- 
pals. I'll go to a school that isn’t 
sending any boys up here and I'll 
say to the principal, ‘What’s the 
matter, you're not sending any- 
body to the University?’ If he says 
he hasn’t anybody who could meet 
requirements, I'll say, ‘Pick out a 
couple of your best and let’s give 
’em a try.’ If they can make the 
work—good! But if I find the 
high schools aren’t doing the job be- 
cause they haven’t the money, I’m 
going to join with the people in the 
community in bringing the situ- 
ation to the attention of the au- 
thorities. It seems to me that the 
University can render invaluable 
service in this fashion.” 
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Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - October 14-17, 1947 


‘Improvement of Teaching” 





TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 
10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


8:00 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
Department of Superintendents 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 


9:30 A.M. 

Department of Superintendents 
1:15 P.M. 

Luncheon—Department of Superintendents 
2:30 P.M. 


Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Construction—Executive Board 
6:30 P.M. 
Dinner—Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Construction 
Visiting Teacher Section, Guests of Elemen- 
tary Supervisors 
7:00 P.M. 
Dinner—Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers—Executive Board and Chairmen of 
Committees 


8:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee—-Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


9:00 A.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
—Advisory Board 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Construction 
Virginia Association of School Trustees 
10:00 A.M. 


Visiting Teacher Section, Joint Meeting with 
Elementary Supervisors 


11:00 A.M. 


First General Session 





Schedule of Events 


1:00 P.M. * 
Luncheon —— Department of Elementary 
Schoo! Principals 
Luncheon—Visiting Teacher Section 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Construction 
Department of Teacher Training 
Virginia Association of School Trustees 


6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, B, C, D, J, 
and L 


8:15 P.M. 
Second General Session 
Speakers: Z. T. Kyle, President, VEA 
Governor William M. Tuck 
G. Tyler Miller, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 
9:00 A.M. 
Third General Session 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Business Education Section 
Luncheon—Classical Section 
Luncheon—Virginia Geographical Society, 
Executive Board 
Luncheon—Virginia Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education 


2:00 P.M. 
Agriculture Section 
Art Section 
Audio-Visual Education Section 
Business Education Section 
Classical Section 
Distributive Education Section 
English Section 
Home Economics Section 
Industrial Arts Section 
Mathematics Section 
Modern Language Section 
Music Section 
Physical and Health Education Section 
Public School Librarians Section 
Retired Teachers Section 
School Secretaries Section 
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Science Section—Elementary 

Science Section—Secondary 

Social Studies Section 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 

Virginia Geographical Society 

Virginia Vocational Association 

Writing Section 


3:30 P. M. 


Art Section, Art Exhibit and 
Tea, Miller and Rhoads, Inc. 


6:00 P. M. 


Delegate Dinner for Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, and M 


7:45 P.M. 
Memorial Service 


8:15 P.M. 
Fourth General Session 
Speaker—Glenn E. Snow, Presi- 
dent, NEA 


Voting 

Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
the president of each local asso- 
ciation are ex-officio delegates and 
entitled to one vote each. Each 
school board whose members have 
joined the VEA is also entitled to 
name one delegate. ? 


Important 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 6. 
All dues must be received prior 
to voting for the treasurer of 
the VEA, November 10-20. 


Voting for treasurer of the VEA, 
may be done by mail in remote 
areas, provided voting is on the 
date selected by the local associa- 
tion within the period of Novem- 
ber 10-20, and provided the bal- 
lots are returned by mail to the 
local association on that day, since 
each local association will have to 
return all ballots to the headquar- 
ters office within two days after 
the voting date. Each local asso- 


ciation is responsible for distribut- _ 


ing the ballots sent the secretary, 
establishing the required number 
of polling places, and certifying 
the ballots cast. Each member, of 
course, is to cast his own ballot. 
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Virginia Education Association 


Annual Convention 


Richmond—October 15-17, 1947 


In order that everyone who desires to attend the Convention may be 
assured of accommodations, the John Marshall Hotel and the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce have agreed to operate a housing bureau. 
All requests for reservations should be addressed to Virginia Education 
Association Housing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is 
necessary that arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room 
in practically all cases and three wherever possible. Only a very limited 
number of single rooms are available. Approximately 700 rooms have 
been allotted us—600 with bath. Please make reservations imme- 
diately. The enclosed form is for your convenience. 


If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, we shall 
endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You will be 
notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. Also, 
the Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist home if you prefer this to 
the hotel. 








HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL | 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Additional for 

Double 3rd personin 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed double room 

Jefferson Hotel ______-_ $2.50-$6.00 $4.00-—$9.00 $1.50-$2.50 
Hotel Murphy -__-_---- 2.50— 4.50 3.50— 7.00 $6.00-$7.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall__._ 4.00— 7.50 6.50— 9.50 7.50-15.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd_-__ 3.50- 4.50 6.00— 6.50 7.00— 9.50 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ___-___ . 2.50- 5.00 4.00— 7.00 6.00— 9.00 2.00 
Rueger’s Hotel _._____--. 2.00— 4.00 3.50— 6.00 6.00 and up 1.50 
Capitol Hotel ___. 2.50— 3.00 4.50— 5.50 4.50-— 5.50 1.50 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION AssocIATION HousING BuREAU 

Hore. JOHN MARSHALL 

RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 15-17: 


~ Double Bedded Room ___. Twin Bedded Room _. Double for 3 


Single Room 
var ee ieee Coeece Beret ..._...__. . 


Second Choice Hotel - ens 


With Bath____-_____ Without Bath _______-_Third Choice Hotel : secs 
eee wary... earth Cheice Hotel....._____- eas 
Arriving at Hotel Oct._________- near... A. M.______P. M. Leaving Oct. 0 eS 


Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 


SI ae Te. RE Ain. sa ae Es aah ers i aa 
ERE Ta OS SAECO Sr SL ES ce CC I Sh ae ates ae 
a al SEE EA hy Sa ee ae 


I oe ot re Vee 
a eat tg lalate otal Tia at ASE SES ae 











State Department 
Appointments 


R. Claude Graham, who has 
served as Superintendent of Schools in 
Albemarle County since 1937, was ap- 
pointed Director of the Division of Re- 
search and Planning of the State De- 
partment of Education effective July 
1. Prior to that time he was director 
of instruction for Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty, (Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia), principal of Green- 
wood High School and Flatwood High 
School, and assistant principal of 
Ewing High School. He holds a B. A. 
degree from Emory and Henry College 
and an M. A. from University of Vir- 
ginia, where he has done further grad- 
uate work. 

Mrs. Rosa Loving has recently 
been appointed State Supervisor of 
Home Economics to succeed Martha 
Creighton, who resigned to enter busi- 
ness in Charlotte, North Carolina. Mrs. 
Loving, who received her B. S. from 
Harrisonburg and her M. A. degree 
from Columbia, formerly taught Home 
Economics in Bridgewater High School, 
Rockingham County, and served as dis- 
trict supervisor of Home Economics. 
She has held the position of assistant 
state supervisor of Home Economics 
since 1940. 

L. D. Adams became Coordinator 
of Guidance and Consultation Services 
for the State Department of Education 
on July 1, succeeding Fred D. Wygal 
who is now Director of Instructional 
Services. Mr. Adams is a native of 


Radford, Virginia, and re- 
ceived his B. S. degree from 
VPI and his M. S. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
From 1932-37 he taught at 
Radford High School, served 
as assistant principal of that 
school in 1937-38, and as 
principal from 1938 to 1942, 
For nearly four years he 
served in the U. S. Army 
in the European Theatre. 
During 1946-47 he was di- 
rector of the Danville Con- 
sultation Service. 


Jacob M. Garber suc- 
ceeds J. P. Glick of the 
Waynesboro area as District 
Supervisor of Rehabilitation 
with the State Department 
of Education. Mr. Garber was form- 
erly principal of Strasburg High School, 
Shenandoah County. Mr. Glick has 
been appointed assistant supervisor of 
Rehabilitation. 


Mrs. Helen Hopper has been 
named assistant State supervisor of 
Home Economics to succeed Mrs. 
Rosa Loving. Mrs. Hopper, who holds 
a B. S. degree from William and Mary 
and an M. A. degree from Columbia, 
formerly was district supervisor of 
Home Economics. Miss Ethel Lois 
Williams, a former teacher in Din- 
widdie County has been appointed dis- 
trict Supervisor of Home Economics to 
succeed Mrs. Hopper. 


Selden H. Watkins, formerly Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education at 


J 
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M. H. Bell 


Andrew Lewis High School, Salem, was 
appointed Assistant Supervisor of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials in the 
State Department of Education. Mr. 
Watkins has taught ‘in Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Virginia, and holds a B. S. 
degree from Kent State University, 
Kent; Ohio, and an M. A. from Co- 
lumbia. 


W. R. Crabill and B. C. Bass 
have been appointed Assistant Super- 
visors of Agricultural Education in the 
State Department of Education. They 
are responsible for the veterans train- 
ing program in agriculture and replace 
T. J. Horne, who is on leave of ab- 
sence for graduate study and W. H. 
McCann, who resigned to accept a 
commission in the Army. Both Mr. 
Crabill and Mr. Bass are former instruc- 





Mrs. Rosa H. Loving 
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R. Claude Graham 


Selden H. Watkins 


Margaret Copenhaver 
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tors of vocational agriculture who have 
recently been separated from the Army. 
Mr. Crabill, a native of Frederick 
County, is a graduate of VPI, and was 
instructor of vocational education in 
Herndon High School, Fairfax County, 
for 11 years. He served in the Army 
since 1941 and advanced to the rank 
of colonel. Mr. Bass, a graduate of 
VPI, was instructor of vocational agri- 
culture at Dan River and Spring Gar- 
den in Pittsylvania for seven years be- 
fore entering the Army in 1941. At 
the time of his discharge, he had 
achieved the rank of captain. He is 
a native of Keysville, Charlotte County. 


Margaret Sue Copenhaver, who 
has been appointed by the State Board 
of Education as Assistant Supervisor 
of School Libraries, was born in Birm- 


W. T. Sinclair 
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B. T. Watkins 


B. S. Raimecy 


ingham, Alabama; but has 
lived in Marion since she 
was two years old. She at- 
tended the Marion public 
schools, Marion Junior Col- 
lege, and received the A. B. 
degree from the University 
of South Carolina in 1934. 
In 1942 she received an 
A. B. in Library Science at 
Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. She has also at- 
tended summer school at the 
University of Virginia. 

Miss Copenhaver taught 
English, History, and coach- 
ed girls’ basketball in the 
Graham High School, Blue- 
field, Virginia. The follow- 
ing two and one-half years 
she taught in the Marion Elementary 
School and was librarian in the Marion 
High School. She was Chief of Circu- 
lation and Head of the Young Adult 
Department of the Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, during 1943. For the past two 
years she has been librarian in the West- 
hampton Junior High School, Rich- 
mond. 


Superintendent ° Changes 
Marvin H. Bell succeeds William 


H. Keister as superintendent of 
schools for Harrisonburg. Mr. Bell was 
formerly principal of Andrew Lewis 
High School, Salem. He has held prin- 
cipalships in Bath and Pittsylvania 
Counties as well as that of Lexing- 
ton High School. He received his 


F. F. Brown 








Bachelor’s degree from Lynchburg Col- 
lege and his Master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Hugh Kent Cassell has been ap- 
pointed as Division Superintendent of 
Schools in Augusta County. Mr. Cas- 
sell was an elementary principal in 
Wise County, a teacher in Big Stone 
Gap High School from 1932 to 1941, 
principal of Richlands High School 
from 1941 to 1945, and superintendent 
of Tazewell County Schools from 1945 
to 1947. A native of Burke’s Garden, 
Virginia, Mr. Cassell attended Bluefield 
College, but received his B. S. degree 
from Mercer University, and his M. 
Ed. degree from Duke University. He 
did further graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Mr. Cassell was 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
VEA from 1943 to 1947, and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
VEA, 1944-47. 


Paul H. Cale succeeds R. Claude 
Graham as Superintendent of Schools 
in Albemarle County. He served as 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
from December of last year until he 
assumed his present position. Prior to 
that time, Mr. Cale was teacher and 
coach in Red Hill High School, and 
principal of Greenwood High School, 
both in Albemarle County. Mr. Cale 
attended Campbell Junior College, 
Buies Creek, North Carolina; and grad- 
uated from University of Richmond 
with a B. A. degree. He later received 
his M. A. degree from the University 
of Virginia. 
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J. B. M. Carter, formerly prin- 
cipal of the consolidated Fluvanna 
High School, has been named Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Powhatan Coun- 
ty. Mr. Carter began teaching in 1921 
as assistant principal of Grundy High 
School in Buchanan County. From 
1922 to 1926 he served as principal 
of Bethel High School, Washington 
County, and from 1926 to 1934 as prin- 
cipal of the Fork Union High School 
in Fluvanna County. He holds B. A. 
and M. A. degrees from the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Carter is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, a past president 
of District J of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, past president of the 
Fluvanna Ruritan Club, and a past 
master of the Fork Union Masonic 
Lodge. He is now president of the 
Board of Directors of the Central Vir- 
ginia Electric Cooperative, Lovingston, 
Virginia, and chairman of the Second- 
ary School Men of Midland, Virginia. 


R. Worth Peters was appointed 
superintendent of schools of Prince 
William County. Mr. Peters began 
teaching in Rappahannock County, 
later going to Osburn High School, 
Manassas, in Prince William County, 
as principal, after serving as principal 
in Occoquan High School in the same 
county. He graduated from Randolph 
Macon with a B. A. degree, and secured 
his M. A. from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


Theodore R. Sinclair has been 
selected as Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Alexandria. He started his 
career as a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, Poquoson High School, York 
County. He served in the same position 
in Blacksburg High School, as principal 
of Millboro High School, Bath County; 
as principal at Boiling Springs High 
School, Alleghany County; as Division 
superintendent of Bath County for 
thirteen years; and as supervisor of Ne- 
gro schools in Petersburg. He served 
for four years in the U. S. Army, at- 
taining the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and received the Legion of Merit. Since 
his release from the Army, Mr. Sinclair 
has been principal of Randolph-Henry 
High School, Charlotte County. 


B. T. Watkins, principal of Frank- 
lin High School, Southampton County, 
since 1926, except for a period of three 
years when he was acting-superintend- 
ent of that county during leaves of 
absence of Superintendent F. F. Jenkins 
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in 1930-31 and again in 1939-40 and 
1940-41, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools of South- 
ampton County. Mr. Watkins is a 
native of Dinwiddie County. He grad- 
uated from Randolph-Macon College 
with a B. A. degree in 1924, and re- 
ceived his M. A. degree in Educational 
Administration from the University of 
Virginia in 1935. 


New Principals 


Robert W. Allen, formerly prin- 
cipal of McIntire High School, Albe- 
marle County, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Green and Spring Street 
schools in the city of Portsmouth. 


W. Murrie Bates was elected 
principal of Mathews High School, 
Mathews County. He has served as a 
teacher and principal in Appomattox 
and Henrico Counties, and was prin- 
cipal of Sandston Elementary School 
prior to his entry into the Army where 
he served fourteen months. He holds 
a B. A. degree from Randolph-Macon 
and a M. A. degree from Peabody. 


Alvin F. Beale of the Richmond 
city school division, has been trans- 
ferred from the principalship of the 
Springfield School to the principalship 
of the Helen Dickinson School. 


Earl B. Broadwater, principal at 
Jefferson High School for the past two 
years, returns to Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem, as principal. He resigned 
the principalship of Andrew Lewis in 
1939 after four years service to become 
dean of Roanoke College. Mr. Broad- 
water succeeds M. H. Bell, who has 
become superintendent of schools in 
Harrisonburg. 


H. B. Brockwell succeeds Stuart 
P. Brewbaker, acting principal in 
1946-47, as principal of Lexington 
High School. Mr. Brockwell has been 
serving as a Lieutenant-Commander in 


the U. S. Navy. 


C. M. Bussinger, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Farmville High School, 
succeeds G, Claude Cox as principal 
of the Wytheville High School for the 
session 1947-48. Mr. Cox will head 
the instructional program in the coun- 
ty as Director of Instruction. 


F. H. Christopher, former prin- 
cipal of the Chuckatuck High School 
has been appointed principal of the 
Franklin High School, Franklin, for 
the next school year, 1947-48. 


Luther Flynn, formerly Visiting 
Teacher in Buckingham County, has 
accepted the position of principal of 
Fluvanna High School. 


Paul Gentry of Waterford has 
been appointed to the principalship of 
Waterford High School to succeed 
Mildred Orrison who resigned. 


Byrd W. Long has been elected 
principal of the Louisa County High 
School. R. W. Ballagh, who served 
as principal of the Louisa County High 
School for the past four years, has gone 
to Farmville High School as principal. 


Edwin Lyle will succeed William 
A. Aeree as principal of Callao High 
School. Mr. Lyle was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Tappahannock High 
School. 


R. C. Morgan, formerly principal 
of Concord Depot High School, Camp- 
bell County, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Caroline High School, Caroline 
County. 


James Mort, who has been prin- 
cipal of high schools for many years in 
the eastern part of the State has been 
elected principal of Greendale High 
School of Washington County Public 
Schools for the session 1947-48. 


Howard R. Richardson, former- 
ly assistant superintendent of schools 
in Alexandria, Virginia, assumed 
principalship of the Falls Church High 
School effective July 1, 1947. 


John Richmond, formerly prin- 
cipal of Tazewell High School and in 
the Navy for several years, has been 
named principal of the Martinsville 
High School after having worked for 
the past year with Allyn and Bacon 
Company. Ben Ramsey, principal 
of the Junior High School has been 
named Director of Adult Education, 
including Veterans Education. Frank 
Brown, acting principal of the high 
school, has obtained a leave of ab- 
sence for further graduate work at 
the University of Virginia. On his re- 
turn, he will be appointed as Director 
of Instruction for the Martinsville City 
Schools. Sue Matthews, Martinsville 
Elementary Supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Central Ele- 
mentary School and Luey Lockhart, 
Elementary Supervisor in Caroline 
County for the past several years, has 
been named Elementary Supervisor in 
Martinsville. Al Waleske, who has 
been Director of Athletics and Physical 
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Shop the quick, easy, 
convenient way... 
open a charge account 


at Miller & Rhoads 


You'll save time, effort and steps if you can say sim- 
ply, ‘‘Charge it, please’, when you’re doing your fall 


shopping. Come up and visit our courteous, friend- 
ly Customers’ Accounts Department and learn how 
easy and quick it is to open an account at Miller & 
Rhoads. It’s a big help with winter wardrobe plans, 
too! 


Other services M & R offers its customers when “‘cash 
on hand” doesn’t seem to be on hand are the Budget 
Payment plan, the Lay-Away plan and the Continu- 
ing Budget Account. Come up to the Seventh Floor 
and let our Customers’ Accounts Department help 
you decide which of these buying plans is best suited 
to your particular needs. 


‘ | | DIAL 2-3111. 
& THE SHOPPING CENTER 
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Guggenheimer's 


We're as 

near as your 
telephone or 
mailbox! 

You can 
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for prompt 

and efficient 
attention to 

all your mail 
and phone 
orders. 

When you 

can’t visit 

our store 

write or phone 
Prudence Penn, 
Guggenheimer’s, 


Seventh and Main, 


Lynchburg. 
Tel. 3100 











Education, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Athletics while Les Young, 
formerly Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education at the Warren 
County High School in Front Royal, 
has been appointed Director of Phys- 
ical Education for Martinsville City 
Schools. Ralph Shank, formerly 
Director of Instrumental Music in Roa- 
noke City Schools prior to his service 
in the Army, has been selected as Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music for Mar- 
tinsville. 

Mary S. Rivercomb, principal of 
Ashwood Elementary School, Bath 
County, and a teacher in that system 
for seventeen years, has resigned her 
position in anticipation of making a 
tour of the United States this fall. 

Carlson Robinette, for six years 
principal of Blackwater High School, 
Lee County, will go to Dryden to suc- 
ceed K. S. Tyler, who has served at 
that school for fourteen years, and 
who resigned to accept a principalship 
in Pittsylvania County. Mr. Robinette 
will be replaced by Jackson E. Reas- 
or, recent graduate of L. M. U. 


Ian H. Ross, formerly of Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, has been appointed as 
principal of the Manassas Public 
Schools; Daniel M. Kelso, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
as principal of the Manassas State Voca- 
tional School; Herbert J. Saunders, 
formerly co-ordinator of the Manassas 
State Vocational School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Occoquan 
High School; Caleb J. Gibson of 
Takoma Park, Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Nokesville 
High School. 


W. T. Sinclair, high school super- 
visor in Augusta County for the past 
year, has been appointed as principal 
and director of the vocational school 
planned at the former Woodrow Wil- 
son General Hospital. Mr. Sinclair, 
whose appointment had the unanimous 
agreement of the school officials, served 
as an instructor in vocational courses 
in Alleghany County and in Norfolk 
prior to his appointment in Augusta. 


Harold F. Swartz, who since 
1944 has been engaged in government 
work but was prior to that time the 
principal of McIntire School, Albe- 
marle County, has been elected princi- 
pal of the Clifton Forge High School. 
Mr. Swartz received his B. A. degree 
from Bridgewater College and his M. A. 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
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WANT to spare yourself hours of unnec- 
essary work on assignments, activities 
and tests? Try using Winston Work- 
Booxs—they fulfill objectives of both 
novice and experienced teachers. 

Fi 
PHILADELPHIA—September 17, 160th 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution—will be the starting point of 
the 8-car, red-white-and-blue “Freedom 
Train” carrying precious documents of 
American history to all sections of the 
U.S. The new Winston book, Ficutine 
For FreeEpom, provides permanent ref- 
erence to these documents. Watch for 
the “Freedom Train” in your state; 
take your pupils to visit it; buy Fieur- 
1nG For Freepom for your school. 

PAI 
ANTICIPATION is everything—almost! 
75% of the enjoyment in a luscious ap- 
ple emanates from biting into it, claims 
a noted psychologist. 

OPI 
ADVENTURES IN READING is a series of 
three books for triple-fold use—(1) as 
basic readers in grades 7-8-9 to follow 
Easy GrowTs in READING or any series 
of basal readers; (2) as supplementary 
readers; and (3) as anthologies of classic 
and modern reading. 

PO 
NEW edition—1947 copyright—of 
ArITHMETICWEUsE by Leo J. Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota and Foster E. 
Grossnickle, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, is now available. 

PPI 
LOW PRICES—Cooperating with the 
President’s effort to prevent inflation, 
price of Tae Winston Dictionary FOR 


ScHoo.s has been considerably reduced. 
Dp iti) 


ADVERTISING is a great American cus- 
tom. Last year, $3,116,600,000, close to 
2% of the national income, was used 
for it. ne 
GEOGRAPHY—have you been waiting 
for entirely new texts? Our NEIGHBORS 
Series by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. 
Sorenson is your answer. Books for 
Grade 3 and Grade 4 are off press. 
“en 
POISON for rats, ground squirrels, prai- 
rie dogs and You is a compound of 
thallium, sometimes found in certain 
“beauty preparations.” The new general 
science series, INTERPRETING ScIENCE, 
cultivates the scientific attitude in re- 
gard to consumer problems. 


Winston Builc 3, 1006-1024 Arch St 
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Events 





National Conference of 


County Superintendents 


W. A. Early, 
Superintendent of 
Schools of Nor- 
folk County, has 
been named chair- 
man of the pro- 
gram committee 
for the Second 
National Confer- 
ence of County 
Superintendents 
to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
September 22 through the 24. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Division of County and Rural District 
Superintendents of the Department of 
Rural Education, NEA. 


The general theme of the conference 
is “The Role of the County Superin- 
tendent in a Comprehensive School 
Group meetings will be 
held to discuss such pertinent topics 





W. A. Early 


Program”. 


as comprehensive school programs in 
rural areas, problems due to limited 
staff resources, use of community re- 
sources, guidance programs in rural 
areas, the educational needs of exgep- 
tional children, recruitment of teach- 
ers, im-service training of teachers, 
securing the support of the communi- 
ty, relationships between superinten- 
dents and boards of education, re- 
organization of school districts, trans- 
portation problems, school plants, 
school finance, relationships with the 
state departments of education, and 
improving the status of the office of 
superintendents. 


A number of social affairs have also 
been planned in connection with the 
conference including a conference din- 
ner, reception and dance, and tours of 
Indianapolis schools. 


Teachers of English Meet 


The National Council of Teachers 
of English will hold their annual con- 
vention on November 27, 28, and 29 
in San Francisco. Convention head- 
quarters will be maintained in the St. 
Francis Hotel and will bring to the 
bay area a large group of nationally 
known specialists in the field of lan- 
guage arts. Attention will be focused 
on a nationwide curriculum study. 
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All Structural Essentials 
and Economy, too, with 


ot nhitectural Concrete 





New buildings for any purpose 
can have thesameeconomicand 
structural advantages which 
the architects for the central 
building of the Piedmont Sana- 
torium, Burkeville, Va., obtain- 
ed with architectural concrete. 

Architectural concrete was 
selected to create an attractive, 
firesafe building embodying all 
essentials and insuring low cost 
for maintenance. 

The economy and broad 
adaptability of architectural 
concrete recommend its use for 
much needed apartments, 


PORTLAND 


schools, hospitals, factories and 
public buildings. 

Enduring strength and con- 
struction economy are in- 
herent in architectural con- 
crete. Walls and ornamentation 
are cast integrally with frame, 
floors and roof in one fire-resist- 
ant material — thus assuring 
low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of building economy. 

We will gladly assist your 
architects and engineers to get 
the maximum economy and 
service from architectural con- 
crete construction. 


CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. $9-28, State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Superintendents’ Conference 

The Division Superintendents of 
Schools met in summer conference at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, on July 
16-18. The meeting featured two ad- 
dresses by Dr. Lewis E. Armstrong, 
Professor of Secondary Education, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, which were “Emerging 
Concepts of Secondary and Elementary 
Education” and “Educational Leader- 
ship and the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion”. Other topics discussed by 
members of the State Department of 
Education were “The Administration 
of Virginia’s Expanded Program of 
Public Education”; “Financing Vir- 
ginia’s Program of Public Education”; 
“Virginia’s Elementary School Pro- 
gram”; “Virginia’s Secondary School 
Program”; “Virginia’s Program of Vo- 
cation Education”; “Planning Vir- 
ginia’s Program of Public Education”; 
“The Role of Teacher Training in Vir- 
ginia’s Program of Education”; “Re- 
lated Instructional Services and Their 
Contribution to Virginia’s Educational 
Program”. Several other members of 
the State Department of Education at- 
tended the meetings and acted as con- 
sultants. 


Group conferences on pupil trans- 
portation, school finance, elementary 
education, secondary education, and 
veteran’s training were also held. 


Madison Institute 


The Fourth Institute on Public Ed- 
ucation, sponsored by Madison College, 
was held on June 27 and 28 to discuss 
the theme “The Continuing Crisis in 
Education”. The crisis was discussed 
“In the United States” by Benjamin 
Fine, education editor of the New York 
Times, and by R. B. Marston of the 
National Education Association; “In 
the South” by Professor Edgar W. 
Knight, Chapel Hill, N. C.; and “In 
Virginia” by Elizabeth Ellmore, ele- 
mentary supervisor of Dinwiddie 
County, R. W. Church, State Li- 
brarian and Chairman of the Rich- 
mond City School Board, and Robert 
F. Williams, executive secretary of the 
VEA. 

President S. P. Duke, Madison Col- 
lege; Dean J. W. Gifford, Madison Col- 
lege; Professor W. R. Smithey, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and G. Tyler Mil- 
ler, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction presided over various ses- 
sions, 
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Peninsula Industrial Edueation 
Club 


Dowell J. Howard, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, was the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Peninsula 
Industrial Education Club of Virginia 
held in Newport News, Friday, May 
16. Introduced by Joseph A. Schad, 
associate professor of industrial arts 
education at VPI, Mr. Howard stressed 
problems and aspects of the future of 
vocational education in Virginia. 

Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Direc- 
tor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
discussed the “doors” of opportunity 
which are open to youngsters of today 
in a brief address entitled “Open the 
Door Richard”. 

Special prizes were awarded by Miss 
A. J. Yowell, assistant to Dr. Van Oot. 
During the evening several musical se- 
lections were given under the direc- 
tion of Mildred Bane, music instructor 
of Newport News High School. This 
banquet was the final meeting of a 
group of six held during the year. 

Officers of the group include John 
V. Ankeney, president; Alfred Vick, 
vice-president; Russell G. Louis, secre- 
tary; and Russell P. Wolf, treasurer. 


Warren County Workshop 

To procure the best knowledge pos- 
sible, of Front Royal and Warren 
County for a scientific solution of the 
needs of the community, a series of 
workshop conferences have been held 
at Warren County High School once 
each month for the past six months by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jessie Ogden, sociologists 
of the Extension Department of the 
University of Virginia. 

The plan has been to invite twenty- 
five or thirty community leaders, repre- 
sentatives of the various vocations, to 
meet on Friday night to discuss com- 
Several teachers 
have been invited to meet with com- 
munity leaders in order that they 
might get a better understanding of 
town and community needs. The rea- 
son for limiting the attendance has 
been to prevent the meeting from be- 
coming too much of a lecture type 
program. 

Each Saturday morning following 
the workshop all teachers in Front 
Royal and Warren County have met 
with the Ogdens to study problems 
similar to the ones worked on by com- 
munity leaders. 


munity problems. 





Specialists were brought in from 
time to time to give information and 
facts which were needed for adequate 
planning. Dr. John Lancaster of the 
Bureau of Population and Economic 
Research exhibited and explained a 
number of graphs about Warren and 
other Virginia counties. These graphs 
were based on statistical reports which 
showed population changes and their 
relation to production, trade, and ser- 
vices in the community. They also 
showed how problems of schools, 
water, electricity, and taxation de- 
veloped as a natural consequence of 
the growth of the community. 

Dr. Wilson Doyles of the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the Universi- 
ty of Virginia discussed hospital re- 
quirements for communities. 

A great deal of information has 
been secured by each committee which 
will furnish a basis on which to work 
and plan. Although much planning 
has already been done, it is realized 
that the majority of plans made will 
require several years to materialize. 


Rural Editorial Workshop 


For one week Robert F. Williams, 
editor of the Vircinia JOURNAL, at- 
tended a workshop of State Education 
Magazine editors at Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Lake Forest, Illinois. The work- 
shop was in charge of Frank Chase, 
former Executive Secretary of the 
VEA, now Director of the Rural Edi- 
torial Service. Editors from forty- 
one of the United States were present, 
as well as editors of three Canadian 
education magazines. 

During this period, experts on lay- 
out, design, typography, and readabili- 
ty analyzed each magazine and made 
suggestions for its improvement. It 
was gratifying to learn that the Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is con- 
sidered by these experts to be one of 
the best State education magazines. 


Rural Life and Education 
Conference 


The Conference on Rural Life and 
Education for the South Atlantic 
States met at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, May 1-3. The conference 
was sponsored by the Department of 
Rural Education of the NEA and 
participating states included Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

In stating the purpose of the con- 
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STRONG REASONS 


TO SPECIFY Jhompson 
FOR YOUR PICTURES 














ANNUALS—From Pictures Through Binding... 
Thompson is equipped to publish a limited number of 
Annuals on either of three methods: letterpress, litho- 
graphy and Thompson’s exclusive Pic- -Page process, 
Write the Home Office for scheduling and prices. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL... 
20% averages around TWENTY CENTS PER PUPIL— 
certainly a great deal more than the thirty-five and even 


. Thompson’s 


forty percent of other services. 


But that’s just one 
Thompson advantage! 

















NOW . PORTRAITS! ... Another Thompson tri- GREATER STUDENT AND PARENT SATISFACTION 


umph! Portraits, made in your own school, at prices 
students can easily afford! Not portrait-quality pictures 

but portraits! Meticulous individual attention to 
each subject, to each individual film. Ask our Repre- 
sentative or the Home Office for details. 

















PRINCIPAL’S FOTO FILE... No Charge! Thompson’s 
TWENTY PERCENT. plus FREE GROUP PIC- 
TURES ... plus PRINCIPAL'S FOTO FILE are im- 
portant reasons . . convincing reasons. Reasons why 
more and more schools insist on Thompson for their 
school photographs! 


. . . Thompson- lity Photography pleases both parents 
and students. One hundred twenty-five trained tech- 
nicians and their five hundred years of photographic 
experience assure this!! Their “know-how” is the big 
reasons students buy more, year after year! 








BETTER SERVICE ... We've added another building 
and fifty new technicians to our facilities. Your orders 
will receive personal, prompt and professional attention 
from the moment they are received through delivery. 
And your business is very much appreciated! 


Thompson Co. 


Pee PORATED 
RICHMOND 2,VA. 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


service problem. 


816 E. MAIN ST. 





NOW BETTER — FASTER DUPLICATION 
With The NEW 


Copy Rite 


DUPLICATOR 


Economical—masters and fluid can be re-used. Faster—one 
copy for each turn of the handle. Automatic paper feed. No 


Come in for demonstration. 


RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LIQUID 











Saves time 

— saves work for 
Offices, Industrials, 
Schools, Institutions 


Any one can make copies 
from typing, writing or 
drawing in one operation 
—one or more colors. 


7-3054 











ference, Dr. Norman Frost of Peabody 
College said: “This Conference on 
Rural Life and Education is being 
held because George Marshall has been 
having a pretty tough time at the 
Four-Power Conference in Moscow; 
because capital thinks it isn’t getting 
enough return on its investment and 
risk; because labor thinks it isn’t get- 
ting its share; and because the con- 
sumer is sure he is paying too much.” 
Discussion groups on pertinent prob- 
lems developed a plan of action to 
promote better rural living. 

Mrs. F. C. Beverley, principal of 
Whitmell Farm-Life School, repre- 
sented Virginia on the local committee 
on arrangements and presided at one 
of the sessions of the Conference. Fay 
Moorman, Clerk of the Campbell 
County School Board, appeared on a 
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panel discussion, “Experiences in 
Community Planning.” Other Virginia 
participants included W. W. Wilkin- 
son, Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and B. L. Hummel, Extension 


Specialist, VPI. 


Southern States Work 
Conference 


Representatives from Virginia who 
attended the Southern States Work 
Conference at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
the first week in June were Helen 
Ward, Supervisor of School Lunches, 
State Department of Education; Dr. 
Harold K. Jack, Assistant Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; Or- 
ville W. Wake, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of 
Education; and Robert F. Williams, 
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Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the South- 
ern States Work Conference. 

The 200 representatives from 14 
southern states worked on the following 
projects: instructional materials, school 
lunches, elementary education, health 
and physical education, safety educa- 
tion, and resource-used education. 





A Tribute 





James H. Rowan 


We, the Faculty of the C. H. Friend 
High School, of South Boston, Vir- 
ginia, wish to pay tribute to James H. 
Rowan who is retiring as Principal to 
enter another field of endeavor. We 
make this expression because of our 
respect for him as an educator, our 
admiration for his integrity, and our 
love for him as a counselor and friend. 

His teachers have appreciated the 
freedom which he has given them in 
their work and which he has always 
respected; yet they have been strength- 
ened by his wise counseling. They 
have sensed his understanding, his 
sympathy, and his consideration of 
them as teachers and as individuals. 
No little part of their strength has 
been their realization of his staunch 
support, backed by courage and fear- 
lessness. Their burdens have been 
lightened by his fine sense of humor. 

To his teachers he has been more 
than a wise principal and a fellow 
teacher. Through his wide interests, 
ready mind and far-sighted vision he 
has been an inspiration and friend. 

Faculty of C. H. Friend High School. 
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Stoddard « Bailey « Lewis 


1G lish 


The Teachers’ Choice in the 


























Tennessee English Adoption 


Teacher Committees Made Choices from 
a Multiple List of Seven English Series 






There are 144 adopting units in Tennessee. Stoddard, Bailey, 
Lewis ENGLISH, published by American Book Company, was adopted 

for exclusive use: grades 3-8 by 100 units, grades 3-6 by 10 units, 
grades 7-8 by 3 units, grades 5-8 by 5 units—a grand total of 78% 
of the adoptions. Following is a chart showing the number of units 
per grade in which each of the competing books was adopted: 





EXCLUSIVE BASAL ADOPTIONS 





















































SERIES Grade3 | Grade 4 | Grade | Grade 6 | Grade 7 | Grade 8 | 

"Number of Units Adopting Stoddard-Bailey-Lewis 112 410 115 115 107 107 | 
or Competitor #1 8 ee 9 9 9 9 | 

Competitor #2 12 —- 9 9 re at aaa 5 | 

ed Competitor #3 4 ag 3 Sa Sbagr ae 3 a 
Competitor #4 4 es 4 4 od 2 | 














“oh Competitor #5 ae. | ‘ | a 12 
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Competitor #6 } 2 2 
SERIES COBASAL ADOPTIONS 
Stoddard-Bailey-Lewis and | | 
Competitor #2 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Competitor #1 and 
Competitor #4 1 | 1 1 1 
: Competitor #5 and 
| Competitor #6 1 | 1 
TOTAL UNITS 1440—C«<“‘LCtts«C4 144 ere tee aes ae 











American Book Company 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
NEW EDITION 


Language Readiness........ Grade 2 

Keys To Good Language . . . Grades 3-6 

Keys To Good English . . . Grades 7, 8, 9 
Books 1, 2, 3 

Keys To English Mastery . Grades 10, 11, 12 
Books 1, 2, 3 





Separate Testing Program 





New Teachers Manuals 





Write for Samples— 


\ 
| THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
290 Spring St., N.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 








BANK BY MAIL 


At First and Merchants, you have 
the benefit of banking-by-mail. 
It makes a teller of your own 
mail-box. Simply fill in deposit 
slips, and mail your deposit to 
the bank. Your receipt is re- 
turned by mail. Ask for enve- 
lopes as a matter of convenience. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
Natienal Bank ef Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 




































thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 























STEEL BLEACHERS 


SECTIONAL—PORTABLE TYPE 


Made in standard 16’ sections, five rows or more 
high. The design permits addition of more rows 
after original purchase, so that you may start 
with five rows and add more seats in units of five 
rows later WITHOUT alterations in original plan 
or installation. 


Orders placed now will be delivered for use 
this football season—so do not delay—wire or 
phone us for all details and prices. 


These bleachers also suitable for use indoors 
in gymnasiums, halls, etc. 


Write to us for information and catalogs on 
playground equipment, stage curtains, window 
shades, all types of furniture, lockers, program 
clocks, venetian blinds and general school equip- 
ment of all kinds. We are shipping most orders 
promptly. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, Ine. 
111 East Main Street Richmond 19, Va. 
Phone 7-7484 
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In Memoriam 




























































Varina Asher Elliott 


In the death of Varina Asher Elliott 
in Lynchburg, on February 10, 1947, 
Virginia has lost a teacher of rare 
Christian character. 


Miss Elliott, a native of Campbell 
County, was a graduate of Westhamp- 
ton College, Richmond, and attended 
the Presbyterian Training School and 
in 1937, the Sorbonne, France. 


After teaching in Rustburg and 
Brookneal, Miss Elliott was appointed 
principal at Gladys in 1928. The fol- 
lowing year she was elected teacher of 
French, science, and mathematics at 
Lexington High School where she re- 


mained the last seventeen years of her 


life. 


Miss Elliott won and held the friend- 
She was sought 
by them for counsel and guidance. 
She gave of her time to student or- 
ganizations, church camps, and daily 
vacation Bible schools. For one year 
she was Director of Religious Educa- 
tion for the Lexington Presbyterian 
Church. 


Miss Elliott’s deep and abiding faith 
in youth will be perpetuated by a me- 
morial fund which has been established 
at Lexington High School by her 
family and friends to be used in as- 
sisting worthy students to attend col- 
lege. 


ship of her pupils. 


Margaret Adele Jamerson 


We, the members of the Danville 
Education Association and the Danville 
Elementary Principals’ Association, feel 
deeply the death of Margaret A. Jam- 
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erson, the former principal of Forest 
Hill Elementary school in Danville, 
Virginia, who died July 22, 1946. 

For 33 years Miss Jamerson served 
in the public schools of Danville as 
teacher and elementary principal. She 
endeared herself to both pupils and fel- 
low teachers by her loyalty and de- 
votion to the cause of education in 
Danville. 

Her personal life was also dedi- 


cated in every way to the betterment 
of her community. She was devoted 
to her church and that sincere devotion 
was a shining light to those who knew 
her best. 

We miss her. She will long be re- 
membered by her co-workers who feel 
that in her passing they have lost a 
true friend. 

J. T. Harden, President 
Danville Education Association 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


> Ai Suggestions we hope you will find 


Treasure 
Chest 


A class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 
expertence”’ of 
contacting children 


of another country. 





















What is the Treasure Chest? 


A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 
decorated, filled with a collection of 
books. It is sent by children of the United 
States and Canada to children of other 
countries. You and your class select the 
age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 


The books are in English because from 
almost every country comes word of 
the increasing use of English, its wide- 
spread adoption as a language to study 
in the schools. 


Will your class get a reply? 


In each chest the class puts a scrapbook 
including snapshots, drawings, letters 
and original articles telling the boys 
and girls who receive the chest a good 
deal about those who sent it. The class 
also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 
other children to fill and return. 


interesting and helpful 








Are there any rules? Yes. 

1. The books are chosen from a book list. 
2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 


4, A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 











Why Wasn't I Told? 


(Continued from page 12) 
ment. 

The first grade teachers ex- 
plained the reasons why certain 
materials were used and activities 
preferred. They stated that a cur- 
riculum which is most conducive 
to growth is one in which the 
teacher and children experience and 
build together. 

On exhibit in the conference 
room were large paintings which 
were made by first grade children in 
the county. Puzzles, modeling 
clay, experience reading charts, and 
books used by first graders were 
displayed and discussed in relation 
to the part they play in the first 
grade school program. 

Dramatic play, creative expres- 
sion, rhythms, reading, number 
work, printing and all phases of 
first grade work were explained by 
the panel as were the reasons why 
the teacher approaches each phase 
of the school program as she does. 


Reports Explained 


An explanation of the narrative 
type of report card was given by 











FREE TO TEACHERS 


using our State adopted 
handwriting texts 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but 75¢ postpaid 


CURSIVE WRITING 


Refresher Course—10 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.25 postpaid 
Your lessons are furnished free. 
Our experts criticize them free 
and return to you. Let us help 
you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper. We also 
give you many helpful sugges- 
tions for everyday classroom use. 
Certificates issued if desired. 
You will enjoy the work as 
many others have. 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


THE ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


Dept. V COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 




















the panel. Parents raised questions 
which were answered and several 
points clarified about these reports. 
It was suggested that the best type 
of report is the parent-teacher con- 
ference. 

Some of the questions asked by 
parents at this conference were: Is 
phonics still used in teaching read- 
ing and spelling? Does dramatic 
play enter into the first grade pro- 
gram? How? Another parent 
said, “‘All my child likes to do is 
draw—how much should I en- 
courage this as he does not seem 
interested in telling stories about 
pictures’? ; 

Invitations were extended to 
parents to confer privately, if they 
wished, with members of the school 
staff, regarding any special prob- 
lem they might want to discuss. 

Some of the books on display 
at this conference in addition to 
those used at the first conference 
were: 

Hubbard, Elizabeth V., Your Children 
At School—John Day Co., 1942 
(Chapters devoted to first day, first 
month at school and activities en- 
gaged in). 

Portfolio for Primary Teachers—aAsso- 
ciation of Childhood Education— 
1944 (for teachers of children six 
to eight years old—is planned to 
give help with some of the prob- 
lems faced by teacher of a primary 
school). 

Lane, Robert H., The Progressive Ele- 
mentary School—1938. 


Cole, Natalie R., The Arts In The 
Classroom—John Day Company— 
1940 


D’Amico, Victor — Creative Teaching 
In Act—International Textbook Co. 
—~1942, 


Follow-Up 


As a follow-up to these pre- 
school conferences for parents, an- 
other conference is being planned 
for early October after the child 
has been in school for a few weeks. 
The needs for further adjustment 
of the child in his new life will be 
discussed. 

It is hoped that this series of 
conferences will prevent many 
problems arising and will produce 
a body of practical information 
about children and educational pro- 
cedures which may be used advan- 
tageously by teachers and parents 
in helping the six-year olds adjust 
to a new period in their life. 

Henrico County believes that it 





is very important for parents and 
teachers to work together even be- 
fore school entrance, in order to 
help the child grow socially, 
mentally, and physically. Only 
thus can the most understanding 
environment both at home and at 
school be provided for his develop- 
ment. 





Personal Equation 
(Continued from page 13) 

The best teacher in Miss Bee Low’s 
school (perhaps Miss Sota) may 
be inferior to the poorest teacher 
in Mr. C. High’s school with an 
index of only 98.20. On the other 
hand, the teachers in Miss Bee 
Low’s school with indices‘of 90.90 
may be far superior to any teacher 
in Mr. C. High’s school, (superior 
to a teacher whose index is as high 
as 114.57). And therein lies an- 
other fault of the plan. 

Suppose that 2 principals un- 
der 1 superintendent rate fairly 
and moderately. All principals will 
concede that it sometimes happens 
that a faculty is generally poor, 
whereas another faculty is gen- 
erally: good. Now if the principal 
of the poor school rates the faculty 
deservedly low and in turn must 
use a low common divisor the in- 
dices will not be correspondingly 
low. And when the principal of 
the good faculty rates his teachers 
deservedly high and in turn has to 
use a large common divisor the re- 
sulting indices are not correspond- 
ingly high. Hence, when both prin- 
cipals send the indices to the super- 
intendent there are only slight dif- 
ferences. whereas there should be 
great differences if the indices are 
reliably meaningful. 


Camouflaged, But There 


I have used exaggerated cases 
above to magnify the errors which 
would normally exist so that they 
can be seen more easily. But these 
citations seem to indicate that the 
personal equation remains even 
though camouflaged, and in addi- 
tion, errors resulting from personal 
judgment are magnified because of 
the way the scores are handled. 
And finally it is a false assumption 
to pretend that the various ratings 
by different principals within a 
division will give the superintend- 
ent fair criteria for rating. 
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friendship—at the other end, 
trouble. It’sa policeman's bé/ly. 


He never blows his horns— 
but they keep people out of 
his way! He's a billy-goat! 


What do you know 
about bills ? 





The words may be French— 
but the prices are all-too-clear 
English—on a Bill of Fare. 


Tus one shows you the biggest value you can buy. 

It stands for a dependable, low-cost servant who 

can preserve, prepare, and cook your feod—light, 

heat, and cool your house—do the cleaning and the 

laundry—keep time, entertain the family, and help 

do a dozen other jobs. For the average family, every 

This seems smaller all the @0llar on it buys twice as much electricity as a dol- 
time. Hard to get, easy to ar bought 20 years ago! What else represents so 
get rid of- it’s a dollar bill, much value for so little money as your Electric Bill? 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


for SEPTEMBER, 1947 
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STANDARD 
FLUID DUPLICATORS 


Sets the standard for fluid 
duplication for schools in 
Virginia. 
CLEAN 

ECONOMICAL 


EASY TO USE 





STANDARD 
FLUID DUPLICATORS 


SERVE THE 
PRINCIPAL 
TEACHER 
PUPIL 





ASK FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION 





Standard Duplicating 
Machines Agency 
106 North 7th St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Norfolk . Roanoke 




















High Quality School or Junior 
College Opportunity 
Attractive 85-room hotel, surrounded 
by fourteen-acre estate, centrally lo- 
cated in beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia, available yearly from Sep- 
tember to June; fully equipped for 
winter use; outdoor and indoor recrea- 
tional facilities; fully staffed for eco- 
nomical maintenance; healthful cli- 
mate, mountain spring water; plane, 
train and bus service. Highest refer- 
ences exchange. Apply to Box No. 665, 

Coatesville, Penna. 
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Lamp Beside 
(Continued from page 17) 
gan to like and respect Mary be- 
cause she could do things. She was 
happy. The other children would 
request her as a helper, and they 
began to ask her to play with them. 
I shall never forget the day Mary 
began to read. It seemed as if one 
day Mary could not read and the 
next day she could. This gave me 
more pleasure in my work than 
anything I have ever experienced 
in my teaching. 


Mary Loses the Battle 


But the worst happened. Mary 
came with lice on her head. She 
had to stay out of school. The 
whole family was infested. For 
the rest of the school term they 
had to stay out. We teachers told 
the mother what to do, and how 
to do it, but she just could not do 
a thorough enough job to get rid 
of the pests. We even bought med- 
icine from the drug store. I took 
it to the mother and read her the 
directions. Still it did not do the 
work. I carried Mary’s books to 
her and told her how to study. 

School started again last fall. 
Mary came but still had the lice. 
I went back again to Mary’s home. 
I told her mother that the super- 
intendent said the children had to 
come to school or they would be 
fined, but they could not come 
until they were free of the lice. She 
cried and said she had done all she 
knew to do. I told her I'd try 
to think of something. I went to 
the health office, but they couldn’t 
tell me any more than what we had 
already tried. I was talking to a 
soldier one day and he told me to 
use DDT. I went to the DDT 
headquarters, and they gave me 
powders. It worked and the chil- 
dren were soon back in school 
again. They had had a good crop 
year, so they bought a cow, some 
pigs for meat and a radio. The 
mother had bought a canner and 
canned quite a lot of winter food. 
I talked to her again and Mary was 
allowed to use a part of her cotton 
picking money to buy some new 
clothes and get her school picture 
enlarged. 


Mary’s Future? 
The home was still dirty. There 


were no books and no extra com- 
forts. Mary’s only chance for any- 
thing better was at school. Mary 
is reading on a third-grade level. 
Her number work is beyond that. 
She is quiet but has’ nice, polite 
ways. She takes pride in her looks 
and keeps herself cleaner. She 
would make an average, good 
housewife and mother if she had a 
chance. She would raise herself 
above her present standard of liv- 
ing if she had a chance. But with 
a home environment like hers she 
will probably be as slovenly and 
‘“‘don’t care’’ as her parents. In 
a few years, perhaps four or five, 
Mary will quit the school and 
marry. The only help or hope that 
she will have for better home mak- 
ing will be in guidance given in 
the school and Sunday school. Un- 
der the present conditions we can- 
not do in the school what should 
be done for her. Mary should be 
in a class of older girls where she 
would be taught to cook, clean, 
sew and to do well other necessary 
duties in home making. She took 
part in many activities in the third 
grade which lead to better things 
in health, but this is not enough. 
Adequate help for this type of child 
cannot be given in the usual third 
grade. 








OUR COVER 


Taken in the Virginia headquar- 
ters room at the NEA Convention 
in Cincinnati, this picture with 
Menticello as a background shows 
five fine Virginia ladies who have 
been and are very active in NEA 
affairs. 

Reading left .to right, top row, 
are Katy V. Anthony, Richmond, 
who was president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA in 1941-42; Cornelia Adair, 
Richmond, president of the NEA, 
1927-28; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Nor- 
folk, president of the NEA, 1943- 
44. Lower row, left to right, Mrs. 
Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond, who 
has served one term as NEA State 
Director and was re-elected to serve 
another term, 1947-50; and Mary 
DeLong, Roanoke, elected vice- 
president of the NEA at the 1947 
Convention. Virginia is proud of 
your accomplishments! 
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* - CHEMISTRY 


BaYLes-MILLs 
BASIC CHEMISTRY 


ANT 





Two New Science Leaders oe 





FENTON-KAMBLY 


BASIC BIOLOGY 


Marked by observational approach furnishing real train- 


Marked by reflective study approach; coherence of de- ing in the scientific method and encouragement to forma- 
velopment; historical growth of each problem; early study tion of scientific attitude. Coherent organization. Meets 
of colloids, and major attention to organic chemistry. state and city syllabi. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Represented in Virginia by 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


R. M. WiuiaMs, Driver, Va. 

















OUR EARTH 





BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


, 
, 
y 


WHIPPLE—JAMES 


‘The earth and man’s use of it 


presented 50 as to insure an 





understanding of the fundamentals sinc our EARTH 


of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 
for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 





New York : Boston 


Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN Co. Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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POST NO 
BILLS 


To obstruct a bright and clear 
outlook for your future! 


You don’t want doctors’ and hos- 
pital bills staring you in the face and 
blotting out well-laid plans for the 
year ahead. . Can this happen to you? 


YES—if you have made no 
provision for such costs. 


NO— if you have T.P.U. pro- 
tection. 


T.P.U. Certificate is a safeguard 
against unforeseen costs of sickness or 
accident. It protects your income and 
your savings at a cost of only a few 
cents a day. 


T.P.U. protection includes cover- 
age for hospitalization, confining and 
non-confining sickness, accidents, doc- 
tors’ fees. No physical examination 
is required. Premiums do not increase 
with age. 


Find out about the generous pro- 
visions of T.P.U. protection—Send 
for complete information today. 


Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. No obligation. 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
about 


Please send me_ information 


“complete” protection. 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 





‘ Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as T PU. 


PROTECTION 








Virginians at NEA 


(Continued from page 19) 


other group. 

10. To support the United Na- 
tions, UNESCO, the World 
Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, and in other ways 
to support education for in- 
ternational understanding. 

11. To revise the regulations re- 
garding the terms of members 
of the Defense Commission. 

12. To approve continuous mem- 
bership in local, state, and na- 
tional education associations. 

The twenty-one goals for the 

Victory Action Program of the 
United Teaching Profession, 
adopted so enthusiastically a year 
ago by the Representative Assem- 
bly in Buffalo, were reaffirmed, and 
delegates urged to continue to work 
vigorously for their achievement. 


Program 


The program was arranged so 
that, each delegate could attend the 
morning discussion group of his 
choice, and hear a summarization 
of all morning discussion groups 
when the State Delegation met for 
an hour preceding the Representa- 
tive Assembly meeting at 2:15 each 
afternoon. Thus, he had oppor- 
tunity for free discussion and 
clarification of issues involved be- 
fore the Representative Assembly 
meeting with the result that in- 
telligent and considered action 
could be taken when voting was 
necessary. The consensus of dele- 
gates welcomed this widespread 
participation. Delegates could at- 
tend one of 7 discussion groups 
each of 4 mornings: to attend 4 


| State Delegation meetings, and to 
| consider reports from 28 different 


discussion groups which considered 
every aspect of the program of the 
Association, the work of each of 
25 Committees and Commissions, 
and other selected problems now 
facing the profession; as well as 
attend 5 business sessions of the 
Representative Assembly, and 4 
General Assembly night meetings. 


VEA Delegates 


Virginia delegates attending the 
convention included: 


Josephine L. Acton, Norfolk; 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond; 
Catherine Amiss, Salem; Katy V. 
Anthony, Richmond; Margaret M. 
Armstrong, Lynchburg; Robert E. 
Aylor, Stephens City; Mary Bid- 
dle, Norfolk; Lena Smethie Blan- 
ton, Richmond; J. L. Blair Buck, 
Richmond: Annye B. Burbank, 
Hampton; W. E. Campbell, Nor- 
folk; Mary Castine, Portsmouth; 
Edwin W. Chittum, Norfolk; 
Chris J. Christensen, Norfolk; 
Marian Etta Curling, Fentress; 
Mrs. Jean G, Delaney, Lynchburg; 
Mary DeLong, Roanoke: W. A. 
Early, Portsmouth; C. T. Evan- 
osky, Norfolk; G. H. Givens, Leb- 
anon; Virginia Lee Graves, Nor- 
folk; S. D. Green, Newport News; 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, Norfolk; 
Garland D. Haddock, Richmond; 
Alonzo B. Haga, Portsmouth; 
Josephine H. Halloran, Richmond; 
Ruth A. Halstead, Fentress; Leila 
G. Harden, Norfolk; Mrs. Lill W. 
Hearne, Portsmouth; Milton C. 
Hollingsworth, Norfolk; Katherine 
Hoyle, Richmond; Flossie Jackson, 
Norfolk; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
Norfolk; Margaret Lane, Hamp- 
ton; L. Eunice Lindsay, Norfolk; 
Margaret A. Lipscomb, Highland 
Springs; Edna L. Mantz, Radford; 
Mrs. J. A. Mantz, Radford; J. 
Leonard Mauck, Saltville; Mrs. 
Irene McKenney, Norfolk: John 
D. Meade, Petersburg; R. B. Neill, 
Fredericksburg; R. O. Nelson, 


“Newport News; Frances E. Nevitt, 


Lorton; Mrs. Reba J. Newman, 
Cradock; Rebecca Owen, Stony 
Creek; B. T. Peele, Jr., Hampton; 
James E. Peters, Salem; Antionette 
Pool, Norfolk; C. M. Richmond, 
Arlington; Mary F. Robinson, 
Hampton; Mrs. Eleanor P. Row- 
lett, Richmond; W. H. Seawell, 
Portsmouth; Vina S. Shaver, Hot 
Springs; Lucy Sinclair, Newport 
News; T. Preston Turner, Rich- 
mond; Mary Estelle Wade, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Rubye M. Wade, 
Radford: Mrs. W. F. Wade, Roa- 
noke; Haswell H. Walker, Char- 
lottesville; Ellen F. Watt, Nor- 
folk; Herman W. Williams, Nor- 
folk; Robert F. Williams, Rich- 
mond; and Mrs. J. B. Wood, 
Goshen. 
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MORE THAN 


100,000 


TEACHERS 





Get Better Results With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 





Yes, more than 100,000 progressive teachers have come to rely upon the down-to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster work- 
books give in every classroom activity. And every year mort teachers are discovering that after-hour drudgery can be cut and teaching 
results stepped up through use of these staunch classroom helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within the reach of 
every pupil. Here are a few of these splendid books from more than 110 titles available. 





GEOGRAPHY List Price ee Pe toe aoe owe List Price READING SEATWORK List Price 
ye an un, N. On WwW H 
“pe pea ce Reso b de 4 — Intermediate Grades ie _ 36 y we ky hw Be gee 44 
Life a ener Sands, Sree ¢ Invaluable to teachers for training pupils in Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography word recognition and increasing vocabulary, Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 
(Sth to 7th Grades) Book IV is intended only for pupils who have First Reader Seatwork (Revised) 32 
: not been exposed to Books I, II, III. These Second Grade Reading Seatwork 32 
Book I, United States and books were desi * te ac ciaxe wastes & 
Neighboring Lands 56 a te 4 c y any These practice books help to establish the 
5 sic readers. . ; various skills of word recognition and com- 
Book II, South America -32 = PRACTICE READERS List Price prehension. 
Book III, Europe 52 Practice Reader, Book I 
7 Grade 4-5 -40 = ARITHMETIC List Price 
Practice Reader, Book II New—Number Friends -28 
Grade 5-6 -40 Number readiness workbook for 
‘ , Practice Reader, Book III kindergarten or Grade I 
PHONICS WORKBOOKS List Price anaiee td -40 MY ARI ¢ TABLET 
B actice Reader, Book IV THMET! 
ye ond Oe as 1 se 28 Grade 7-8 -40 A book for each grade from one to eight in- 
Practice Readers form a unique series of readers clusive. 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II 2 which put emphasis upon the study-type Grade I 32 
(Revised) Grade 2 -28 reading skills. Pupils can increase their reading Grades II-VIII .36 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III age one to one and a half years by using these Readily fits any text which retains traditional 
(Revised) Grade 3 -28 ks. grade placement of material. 














i NEW 1947 — 32 PAGE WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG — NOW READY Re 


Write for your copy today 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 1803 Washington Ave., St. 


US 


Lovis 3, Mo. 














IN 
EVERY CLASS 


REO. US, PAT. OFF. 





PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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Fredericksburg Broadcasts 


(Continued from page 21) 


discussed the shop program. In- 
cluded speaker from the State 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 

Dec. 11—A Christmas musical 
program which was broadcast 
from the Trinity Episcopal 
Church so that the organ could 
be used with the high school glee 
club. 

Dec, 17—-No program—studio be- 
ing renovated. 

Dec. 25—-No program. 

Jan. 1—Director of Athletics for 
the high school discussed sports 
which included a summary of 
the football season. 

Jan. 8—Supervisor for schools 

talked on the Federal Lunch pro- 
gram of the city schools. 

Jan. 15—Another group from the 
Home Economics Department 


told how this course has helped 
them in everyday life. 


Jan. 22—Distributive Education. 
Students explained what they 
have learned in class and about 
their work in downtown stores. 


Jan. 29—High school physical 
education for girls. Discussion 
of importance and value of 
health and physical education. 
Former students related what 
athletics has meant to them after 
leaving school. 


Feb. 5—President of Lafayette 
PTA talked on the National 
PTA and how it was formed. 
The President of the James 
Monroe PTA told how the or- 
ganization was started in Fred- 
ericksburg. 


Feb. 12—-Members of the high 





ADAM 


$220 Month Minimum—Usually More 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. “Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY co torapo BLDG.—1ith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 








ance Plan. 


Group Insurance.” 


Association or 





A New School Year— 
What Does It Hold in Store? 


The optimism with which teachers face the challenge of a new 
school year is a splendid thing. ‘The future is an uncharted sea, 
but you hope for smooth sailing. 

Certainly disability that will take you out of your classroom, cur- 
tail your salary, and present you with a mountain of bills is some- 
thing every teacher hopes to avoid. 

The records show, unfortunately, that a considerable number of 
you face unforeseen accident or illness disability. 
teachers with foresight have tempered their optimism with reality 


by participating in a Washington National Teachers Group Insur- 


It is folly to say “it won’t happen to me.” 
“if it should happen to me, I am protected by low-cost, unrestricted 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are sponsored by local 
Teachers Associations in 72 Virginia School Units. 


R. W. Raymond 
Group Supervisor for Virginia 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond, Virginia 
Washington National Insurance Company 
(Executive Offices, Evanston, [linois) 


Thousands of 


It is far wiser to say, 


Contact your 
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school civics class had a round 
table discussion on delinquency. 

Feb. 19—-A member of the school 
board talked about the problems 
facing this group today and how 
they tried to meet those situa- 
tions effectively. 

Feb. 26—-High school science club 
students spoke on the values of 
science in everyday life. Instruc- 
tor outlined the high school sci- 
ence program. 

Mar. 5— (During the month of 
March and on April 2 the pro- 
grams were presented by the 
Lafayette Elementary School.) 
On this date the Student’s Co- 
operative Association appeared. 
They told what the SCA did 
for the school. 

Mar. 12—-Information about, and 
series of questions on the library. 

Mar. 19—An all singing program. 

Mar. 26—The Safety program. 

Apr. 2—Operation of the cafeteria. 

Apr. 9—Monroe Echo, the high 
school yearbook. 

Apr. 16—A discussion of the prob- 
lems encountered by the visiting 
teacher. 

Apr. 23—Spring sports program. 
Information about baseball for 
the varsity, junior varsity and 
midgets. Also track for boys and 
softball for girls. 

Apr. 30-—The reason for having a 
commercial club in the high 
school. 

May 7—Skit by second grade. 

May 14—Music by third grade. 

May 21—Program on I Am an 
American Day. 

May 28—A play—the story of 
Nathan Hale—presented by the 
sixth grade. 


The End 


At the close of each program, 
announcements of special events 
which are to take place at the dif- 
ferent schools during the next week 
are made. 

With the pianist furnishing 
background music, the emcee makes: 
a brief comment about the pro- 
gram for the following Wednesday 
and then states, ‘“This has been 
“Your Schools on the Air’; join us 
again next week at this same time.”’ 

At the present time no definite 
plans have been made to continue 
this program during the 1947- 
1948 school year but it is expected’ 
that arrangements will be made. 
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Complete 
AUTHORIZED Service 


for your 


Jlmosound 


Now Available in RICHMOND. 


All Work Supervised by Factory 
Trained Engineer. 


Large Stock of Parts and Accessories. 





Also Headquarters for 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPES BRUSH TAPE, RECORDERS 


Opaque Projectors Slide Projectors Film-strip Projectors 


For the answer to all your projection problems 


Write, Wire or Call—tTel. 6-5403 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY CO. 


720 ‘North Cleveland Street Richmond 21, Virginia 








THE THINK-AND-DO BOOKS 
are an important part of the 


BASIC READING PROGRAM 


William S. Gray 
Mary Hill Arbuthnot Dorothy Baruch Lillian Gray 
Marion Monroe Elizabeth Rider Montgomery 


These reading work-books provide opportunities for children to use their 


heads along with their hands . . . they help children learn to read by 
reading . . . functioning with the readers to extend reading skills. 
CARAS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


| 
| 114 East Twenty-Third Street New York 10, New York 
| 
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J. Irving Brooks 


(Continued from page 24) 


and psychology, Mr. Brooks has 
done considerable work with math- 
ematics; including statistics, math- 
ematics of investments, and ac- 
counting. He has done research 
work and written a number of 
articles on the Teaching of Math- 
ematics and was at one time Presi- 
dent of the Mathematics Section of 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks was at one time 
President of the Local Associations 
of King and Queen, Hanover, 
Pittsylvania, and Mecklenburg 
Counties. He also served as Vice- 
President of District E. During 
his membership on the Board of 
Directors as the representative of 
this district he was elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee. 
Among the other committees on 
which he has served were the Re- 
organization Committee, the Edu- 
cational Policy Commission, and 
the Budget Committee. He is now 
serving as Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he has con- 
sistently advocated and stood for 
sound and constructive financial 
policies. 


He is a Baptist, a member of 
Arlington Masonic Lodge, and 
while at college was elected to 
membership in the Pi Gamma Mu, 
honorary social science fraternity, 


which did not make exhibits but 
which also participated in this pro- 
gram were: American Association 
of University Women, City Coun- 
cil, College of William and Mary, 
Garden Club, Williamsburg School 
Board, King’s Daughters and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 


Attendance Large 


The number present on this oc- 
casion was larger than the attend- 
ance at any program during Amer- 
ican Education Week in former 
years. There was a high degree 
of satisfaction on the part of the 
cooperating groups. It is impor- 
tant to remember that while the 
impetus for this occasion was given 
by a committee of school repre- 
sentatives, its success was due to 
the wide degree of cooperation 
which community organizations 
gave, not only in their willingness 
to participate but in the sugges- 
tions which they made for making 
the occasion worthwhile. 


All who participated in ‘‘Com- 
munity Night’’ seemed to feel that 
they were having some part in 
“Building a Better Williamsburg.”’ 


An Experiment 


(Continued from page 23) 
purposes intended. The results 
were amazing! In six weeks time, 
not only had they learned French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Russian, 
and Modern Greek but Arabic, 
Burmese, Hindustani, Hungarian, 
Finnish, Polish, Icelandic, Iranian, 
Korean, Kurdich, Malay, Mongol, 
Pashtu, Panjabi, Thai, Turkish, 
Swahili, Persian, Malagasy, Pidgin 
English, et cetera. 


Imagine what far-reaching ef- 
fects such a language-teaching pro- 
gram has in this post-war world— 
a world of nations no longer sev- 
ered by distance, time, or speech! 
In this post-war world, the speak- 
ing of foreign languages is of prime 
importance in winning the peace; 
it is the ambassador of good-will 
and understanding for all the peo- 
ples of the earth; it is the United 
Nations truly united! 


What of the public schools of 
America in this modern, post-war 
world? Surely, they too must 
modify the language program to 
meet these new needs. 











Of Immediate Interest! 


A geography readiness program 
Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


Published in September! 











and Phi Delta Kappa, honorary List i 
educational fraternity. Price Price 
Through the Day, Grade 1 Ste aes $1.28 $0.96 
From Season to Season, Grade 2__--_---_- 1.44 1.08 
In Country and City, Grade 3__-_-~~- antes a 1.47 


by 
SIDMAN P, POOLE 
University of Virginia 
CLARA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


Tuomas F. Barton 
Indiana University 


E. Kyle Hammond 


(Continued from page 24) 


tion Association and the District B 
Association, serving on numerous 
committees in both organizations. 
He served as Secretary-Treasurer 
‘of District B, and was President 
of the Newport News Education 
Association for one term. 


* A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades 

Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
Content based on actual experiences of children 

Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

Beautiful four-colored illustrations 


+ + + 


Substantial stock available for immediate shipment 





Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for class- 
room use. 


THE BoBBS- MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 





Community Night 
(Continued from page 20) 
have representatives of these or- 
ganizations discuss the exhibits. 
Other community organizations | 
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The hospitality and delight- trict is preserved here in a 
ful atmosphere of one of the hotel of modern appointments. 
TES FROM eS Fa 
7 ss Old Dominion’s most famous The Gold Dining Room 
nt hostelries are ready to make offers Southern dishes you'll 
3.50 your next visit to Richmond long remember. Conference 
Wah bath truly enjoyable. The restful rooms and other convention 
charm of old-time Richmond's facilities are adequate for 
fashionable residential dis- large groups. 
A new highway to reading pleasure and skill in reading 
BOOK ONE - BOOK TWO -: BOOK THREE 
A DISTINCTIVE DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES SEVEN, AND EIGHT, AND NINE 
ETHEL M. ORR The READING TODAY series stimulates interest in reading, 
Montclair Public Schools, defines reading purposes, and develops progressive mastery of read- 


Montclair, N. J. 
EVELYN T. HOLSTON > 
General Supervisor of Junior It offers interesting, challenging, new selections—selections thor- 
High Schools, Springfield, Mass. oughly tested for teacher and pupil reaction. 
STELLA S. CENTER 


Director of the Reading : vee : ‘ ‘ 
Clinic, New York University ing practice in a variety of reading techniques. 


ing skills. 


Each book is equipped with well-planned reading exercises provid- 


Handsomely bound . . . illustrated in color 
Teachers’ Manuals available for each grade 


You are cordially invited to write for more details about this modern series 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Represented by Witson E. SOMERS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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OUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





In-Service Training of Teachers Features Summer Activities 


ORKSHOPS and conferences 

were held during the summer 

months by the members of 
the State Department of Education as 
a means of in-service training and of 
developing curricular material. Some 
of these activities are summarized be- 
low. 


Agricultural Education 

“Vocational Agriculture in the 
Total Program of Education” was the 
theme of the 30th Annual Confer- 
ence of Virginia white instructors of 
Vocational Agriculture at VPI, Blacks- 
burg, July 8-11. H.W. Sanders, head, 
department vocational education, VPI 
and his staff were in charge of arrange- 
ments and F. B. Cale, State super- 
visor of agricultural education, State 
Department of Education, directed the 
conference. 

The short course in current agri- 
cultural education problems for which 
the teachers received graduate credit 
was high-lighted with discussions of 
“Virginia’s Total Program of Edu- 
cation” by Dr. Fred M. Alexander, di- 
rector of secondary education, State 
Department of Education; ““The Agri- 
cultural Teacher and the Farmer” by 
Dr. Paul D. Sanders, editor of the 
Southern Planter, and “Where Shall 
We Go From Here” by Dr. Carsie 
Hammonds, professor of agricultural 
education, University of Kentucky. 

Virginia’s WVo-Ag teachers were 
brought up-to-date on technical agri- 
cultural matters in discussions of “The 
Economic Outlook for Farmers” by 
Dr. Harry M. Love, head, department 
of agricultural economics, VPI; “New 
Developments in Insect Control” by 
Professor J. O. Rowell, extension en- 
tomologist; “What the Agricultural 
Engineers are Doing” by Professor C. 
E. Seitz, head, department of agricul- 
tural engineering, and “The Soil Con- 
servation District Program in Vir- 
ginia” by E. W. Mundie, extension 
soil conservationist. 

The Vo-Ag teachers got an idea of 
“Vocational Agriculture as a Super- 
intendent Sees It” from R. L. Lacy, 
division superintendent of schools, 
Halifax County and “Vocational Ag- 
riculture in the Total Vocational Pro- 
gram” by Dowell J. Howard, first as- 
sistant superintendent of public in- 
struction. R. N. Anderson, Virginia’s 
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first full time State director of Voca- 
tional education told the teachers 
“How Vocational Education Can Con- 
tribute to the Vocational Education 
Program in Virginia”. Roy E. Kyle, 
division superintendent of schools, Car- 
roll County and member of the VEA 
Board of Trustees, discussed “The Vo- 
Ag Teachers Membership in VVA and 
VEA.” “The Place of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in the State Forestry Pro- 
gram” was emphasized by George W. 
Dean, State Forester, Virginia Forestry 
Service. 


Art Education 


The State Department of Education 
sponsored two workshops in art edu- 
cation during the summer of 1947 for 
the purpose of producing written ma- 
terials for the elementary and secon- 
dary schools. One of these art work- 
shops was held at Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute from June 16 until 
July 3 and was led by Sara Joyner, 
Supervisor of Art Education. The 
other was held at Virginia State Col- 
lege from June 23 to July 12 and was 
led by Mary Godfrey, newly appointed 
Negro Assistant Supervisor of Art Ed- 
ucation. This material is in the proc- 
ess of being edited and will be dis- 
tributed to Virginia school personnel 
within the coming year. Miss Joyner 
also served as consultant for an art 
workshop held at the University of 
Virginia from August 9 to August 23. 


Conservation Studies 


Four Resource-Use Workshops were 
held during the summer months as 
follows: College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, June 19 to July 11, 
Alfred L. Wingo, Supervisor of Con- 
servation Studies, State Department of 
Education, Director; University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, August 4 to 
23, Alfred L. Wingo, Supervisor of 
Conservation Studies, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Director; VPI, 
Blacksburg, D. L. Kinnear, Professor 
of Vocational Agricultural Education, 
Director; and Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, regular nine weeks sum- 
mer session, Dr. Percy H. Baker, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Director. 

These workshops were designed to 
emphasize resource-use instruction in 
Virginia’s program of general educa- 
tion for the participants who included 


teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
A number of visiting consultants, 
specialists in the fields of soil conser- 
vation, plant pathology, forestry, wild 
life, industrial analysis, economics, ma- 
rine biology, hydraulic engineering, 
and climatology, led discussions of the 
social, economic, and technical prob- 
lems involved in the efficient use of 
resources, and served as guides for 
many field trips. Individual confer- 
ences were held by the directors of 
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Work is play when 
CLAYOLA is on your 
craft program. This per- 
manently plastic model- 
ing material can be used over and over 
again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
ing or squeezing, and requires no subse- 
quent firing. It can be used alone or in 
combination with papier maché, then 
shellacked for exhibition purposes. For 
FREE CLAYOLA suggestion leaflet, 


send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. T, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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each of the workshops with each of 
the participants to help them develop 
specific teaching plans for use in their 
local situations. 


Distributive Education 

During August, the Distributive 
Education Department offered train- 
ing and study to its personnel through- 
out the State to plan for and expand 
the thirty programs in the communi- 
ties offering Distributive Education as 
a part of their regular school curricu- 
lum. 

The first workshop, held August 11 
and 12 in Urbanna, was for supervisors 
from the various areas of the State. 
This group met to formulate plans for 
the tenth annual conference for all 
Distributive Education personnel 
which met at the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute August 25-29. They 
discussed current developments in the 
veterans’ on-the-job training program 
as administered by this department and 
heard of many phases of work being 
undertaken in other departments of 
vocational education from R. N. An- 
derson, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the State. 

Workshops held simultaneously, for 
new coordinators and the supervisors 
of adult work in the communities, 
took place on August 20-22 at the 
Richmond Professional Institute. , The 
new coordinators were instructed in 
setting up a Distributive Education 
program and methods of developing 
classes, as well as being guided in 
organizing their program of work for 
the year. Dr. Natalie Kneeland, as- 
sociate professor of the School of Dis- 
tributive Education, gave training to 
the adult class supervisors. This work- 
shop was held to develop methods for 
the. presentation of supervisory and 
personnel classes to store management 
groups. 

Following these workshops, all State 
Distributive Education personnel dis- 
cussed many phases of their work in 
their five day annual conference. This 
year’s conference emphasized the par- 
ticipation of merchants in the local 
programs in the all-important capacity 
of an advisory committee, working 
with the local coordinator or super- 
visor. Several discussion groups were 
held on the supervisory training as de- 
veloped in the previous workshop. 


Diversified Occupations 


A regular summer session curricu- 
lum for Industrial Education Teachers 


for SEPTEMBER, 1947 
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was inaugurated at V. P. I. during the 
first three week session from June 20 
through July 11. Courses were of- 
fered on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Those in attendance 
were Diversified Occupations Coordi- 
nators, Industrial Arts Instructors, and 
Instructors of Trade Preparatory Sub- 
jects as well as supervisors in these va- 
rious fields. Besides those working for 
college credit or renewing their cer- 
tificates, many who are now instruc- 
tors took courses preparatory to be- 
coming coordinators and supervisors. 
The courses were taught by Joseph 


A. Schad, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts Education, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and George L. Sand- 
vig, Assistant State Supervisor, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


The following courses were offered: 
1. Development of Instructional Ma- 
terials for Industrial Arts and Indus- 
trial Education courses; 2. The Super- 
vision of Vocational Education; 3. 
The History and Philosophy of Voca- 
tional Education; and 4. Theory, Prac- 
tice and Problems of General Shop 
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Formula for an 
arithmetic workbook .. . 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of the 


number concepts 


2 A complete sequential course organized for 


ease of learning 


3 Ample practice in computational skills fol- 
lowing a systematic plan of distribution 


4 Varied meaningful practice culminating in 
restatement of key rules and generalization 


__ (WORKBOOKS in 
ARITHMETIC 


By JoHN R. CLARK AND OTHERS 





oe 


For use with any series of textbooks, grades 3-8 
My First & My Second Number Books for grades 1-2. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HupDSON 5, 
New York 


Represented by C. G. BatLey 
Box 170, Richmond 


Instruction. 
| Since considerable emphasis was 
placed on the Diversified Occupations 
Program during the three week session, 
the regular summer D. O. Conference 
was not held. Many of the special 
projects pertaining to instructional 
materials which were begun during the 
1946 conference have been completed 
and are being used by coordinators 
throughout the State. 

During the 1946-1947 school year 
there were 21 Diversified Occupations 
programs in operation in Virginia. 





Over 500 students were in training in 
this program and with the anticipated 
addition of five more programs for 
the 1947 school year, many more 
students will be enrolled in these 
courses. In addition to the time spent 
in acquiring job experiences, the stu- 
| dent on this program devotes a regular 
| school period to the study of techni- 
cal and related subject matter under 
the coordinator who is a qualified in- 
structor. The coordinator also serves 
as an adviser to the student in se- 
lecting the type of work to be entered. 





Elementary Education 


Eight visiting teachers assembled in 
a workshop at the Richmond Profes- 




















. . « FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
by Shattuck and Cauley; Ahles and Lawlor 


Combined texts and work books, containing all 
that is needed for a well-rounded and complete 
course in English. Challenging and inspiring to 
pupils. Books 3 to 8 for Grades 3 to 8; High 
School Books I and II for Grades 9 and 10, 11 
and 12. 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? 


and LET’S FIND OUT 
by Patton and Young 


Combined texts and work books for Grades 1 
and 2, noted for their appeal to pupils and for their 
effective approach to elementary arithmetic. 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
by Gertrude Shew Lohff 


A clear, simple textbook on Intermediate Algebra 
containing definitions, boxed-in process develop- 
ments, illustrative problem solutions, standard for- 
mulas, derivations of type formulas, tables, superior 
drill exercises, and standard tests. Excellent as a 
concise basal text or as a drill and review book for 
supplemental use. 


THE NEW SEE AND SAY SERIES 
1946 COPYRIGHT 


by Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 
The acknowledged leader in the field of 


phonetics. Three texts and three manuals for com- 
plete reading mastery in the first three grades, 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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SOUTHERN ATHLETIC SUPPLY 
CO., INc. 


“ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS” 


116 N. 7TH ST. RICHMOND, 19, Va. 
































WE ARE MAILING TO YOU OUR NEW CATALOGUE | 


WHICH WILL ARRIVE IN YOUR HANDS BY 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1947 


No. 43 
Model P-20 


Thread. 





Dial 7-2973-74 





for SEPTEMBER, 1947 


GIVE US YOUR SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND 
SEND US ORDER FOR 6 or MORE PROGRAMS— 
SEND US 40¢ for 16mm 400 Ft. Reel and we will send 
you a Brand New 200 Ft. free Sound practice film. 

THE ONE PROJECTOR THAT: WILL NOT DAM- 
AGE FILMS. The Quietest Projector—the Easiest to 








IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 


W. DAN BROWNING, JR., Mgr. 


219 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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sional Institute, June 16-27, to work 
on a handbook for visiting teachers. 
Materials that had been produced in 
the State-wide visiting teacher confer- 
ence, reports and suggestions from the 
visiting teachers in the field, and ma- 
terials that had been produced pre- 
viously to guide the development of 
the visiting teacher program were used. 
As a result of this workshop a pre- 
liminary edition of a manual for visit- 
ing teachers will be prepared for dis- 
tribution early in the school session. 

A group of superintendents, elemen- 
tary teachers, and supervisors met at 


Mary Washington College, June 23- 
July 11, to write a description of the 
characteristics of a good elementary 
school. The conference reports of ele- 
mentary principals and supervisors, 
many descriptions of school programs 
submitted by elementary supervisors, 
and statements prepared by the teacher- 
training institutions in Virginia were 
used as basic material in the prepara- 
tion of this statement. A group 
worked at Virginia State College on 
this same problem. It is expected that 
out of these two workshops a descrip- 
tion of the program of a good ele- 








A POINTER ON PARTNERSBIP— Co-operation is the key 
to a successful partnership. And the same rule can be applied 
to a telephone party line. If you’re on a party line (or when 
you call a party line) try to keep calls brief... allow time 
between calls . . . be willing to give up the line in an emergency. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 


mentary school will be produced which 
can be used by faculty groups, pro- 
fessional study groups, lay groups, and 
others as they try to find ways to im- 
prove elementary school programs. 

On August 29 a short training con- 
ference for beginning supervisors and 
visiting teachers was held in the Li- 
brary of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In this meeting the new per- 
sonnel became acquainted with the 
purposes of the program and dis- 
cussed procedures for beginning their 
work. 


Guidance Workshops 


Mr. John A. Mapp, Directing Coun- 
selor, and Miss Steele Houchins, Psy- 
chologist of the State Consultation Ser- 
vice, conducted a workshop for Prin- 
cipals and Guidance Workers at Emory 
and Henry College during the week 
of June 16-21. Techniques of inter- 
viewing, counseling, testing, organiza- 
tion and use of vocational information, 
and the application of such techniques 
to the high school program served as 
work topics for the group. 

A Consultation Service, called ‘“The 
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Broken Jewelry Wanted 
All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
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Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Every page of this new Milton 
Bradley catalog is packed with smart 
teachers’ aids to brighten and light- 
en classroom work. Send for your 


free copy today! 
Dept. A-33 
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Springfield 2, 
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Radford College Guidance Clinic,” 
was set up at Radford College during 
the first quarter of summer school 
from June 16-July 19, 1947. The 
purpose of the clinic was to provide 
vocational counseling to persons in the 
Radford area and also to demonstrate 
teehniques of guidance to school per- 
sonnel attending the summer session 
at Radford. Thirteen selected stu- 
dents were used to aid the regular 
staff in providing the guidance service 
to about 35 individuals in the Radford 
area. The clinic was directed by L. 
D. Adams, Coordinator of Guidance 
and Consultation Services, State De- 
partment of Education, and Paul E. 
Behrens, Counselor, Danville Regional 
Consultation Service. Other members 
of the staff included Dr. Homer 
Howard of Radford College who co- 
ordinated the work of the clinic with 
education classes in the college; Doro- 
thy Gray, Psychologist, Danville Re- 
gional Consultation Service; Ethel 
Roberts, Department of Education, 
Dr. M. W. Thomas, Psychologist, and 
H. C. Graybeal, High School Coun- 
selor, all of Radford College; and Ro- 
berta Ingles, teacher at Radford High 
School. 


Health and Physical Education 


The last of a series of workshops 
which have been carried on with W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation funds for the 
past three years in school community 
Health Education were completed dur- 
ing the past summer. 

The one for the white teachers was 
held at Madison College from June 16 
to July 5 with an enrollment of 36 
and for the colored teachers at the 
State College, June 23 to July 18 with 
an enrollment of 25. Participants in 
both workshops consisted of teachers, 
principals, directors of instruction and 
elementary supervisors. 

With the aid of the materials 
which had been developed during the 
two previous summers, a comprehen- 
sive outline in Health Education was 
developed for each elementary and 
secondary grade level. These materials 
should be ready for distribution dur- 
ing the school year. 

Members of the staff of this service 
have served as consultants in numerous 
school division workshops. 


Driver Training Institutes 


To alleviate a shortage of qualified 
instructors, and to prepare for an ex- 
pansion of driver education and train- 


ing in the high schools of Virginia, 
three colleges offered courses on the 
subject during the 1947 summer ses- 
sion. Five-day teacher training in- 
stitutes were offered at the University 
of Richmond, July 7-11; Norfolk Di- 
vision, College of William and Mary 
and VPI, Norfolk, July 14-18; and 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, July 
21-25, under the direction of one of 
the nation’s outstanding driver train- 
ing experts, Norman Key, Educational 
Consultant for the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Under his direc- 
tion, high school teachers were pre- 
pared to teach their students the prop- 
er driving methods and to qualify 
them for State driver licenses. 

It was pointed out that it is not 
necessary for a high school to have 
a dual-control car in order to set up 
a driver training program. For schools 
which are not yet prepared to in- 
clude behind-the-wheel instruction, a 
home and school cooperation plan has 
been developed and was thoroughly 
outlined along with the plan utilizing 
the dual-control car. 


Summer activities of the State De- 
partment of Education will be con- 
tinued in the October Journal. 
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A new conversational reader integrating reading, gram- 
mar, and oral Spanish. Comprises a wide variety of short 
selections ranging from anecdotes and stories of mystery 
and adventure to factual material on Spain and Latin 
Selections illustrate grammatical points and 


selection followed by oral exercises. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 14, N. Y. 


EL MUNDO ESPANOL third Edition 


Casis Switzer > Harrison: Woolsey "Emphasis placed upon materials, devices, and exercises de- 
signed to develop oral ability. New features include: 
less material in English, expansion of conversational ex- 
ercises and insistence on oral drill, inclusion of more 
reading material in dialogue form, class dramatizations, 
new plateau reading selections, further emphasis on the 
relationship between words, new grammar presentation, 
handsome illustrations and maps, and revised bibliog- 
528 pages. 


raphies. Vol. I, 


LECTURAS HISPANO-AMERICANAS 


Garcia-Prada - Wilson 


Idioms stressed. Each 
220 pages text. 


Vol. II, 516 pages. 

















A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


1b. “Be Proud of Your Hands” wall 
chart for use by Home Economics 
and Health and Hygiene teachers 


of girls in junior and senior high 5». 


schools. Shows highly magnified 

diagram of skin structure and 

graphically depicts the impor- 

tance of well-kept hands—to help 
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avoid infection, etc. Individual 
leaflet for each girl will be ready 
shortly for use with the chart. 
“Seven Stories High” is a basic 
book list for children. Originally 
compiled and frequently revised 
by Anne Carroll Moore, who is 
Superintendent of Work with 
Children in the New York Public 
Library. 

“Own Your Own Classroom Films 
the Cooperative Way” outlines a 
plan whereby a group of nearby 
schools may form a joint films li- 
brary and eliminate the problems 
of renting films. The booklet 
shows how schools may by means 
of a cooperative library, build a 
library of 180 films, available to 
every school, in six years, at about 
the same cost as renting 60 films 
per year. 

Three DeVry Education Bulletins. 
Bulletin 1 is a suggested bibli- 
ography “The Use of Motion Pic- 
tures During the Past Twenty 
Years.” Bulletin 2, “Suggestions 
for Organizing Student Opera- 
tor’s Club for Projected Teaching 
Aids Department.” Bulletin 3, 
Functioning Audio Visual Teach- 


ing Aids Department.” 

73. For low cost 10-way protection 
insurance against health, accident 
and quarantine write for Teachers 
Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will send you “out-of-the- 
grab-bag” an attractive useful lit- 

tle souvenir, free of charge. 


STECK WORKTEXT 
THE TEACHING AID 


OF THE FUTURE FOR 
SCHOOLS OF TODAY 


“The thousands of teachers and 
millions of students who now 
use Steck Worktext* and work- 
are aware of the wsability 
of these books. Distinguished 
authorship, scientific learning 
techniques, and comprehen- 
sible textual and problem-solv- 
ing materials make the Work- 
text un ied in the field of 
expendable books. Steck in- 
structional aids cover more 
than 20 primary, intermediate, 
and high school subjects. 
[Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
Please send me my FREE copy of 
the complete 96-page catalog of Steck instructional aids.1 am | 
int d in the teaching Of ........cccccccscccccccescess ' 
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These Chairs are especially de- 
signed for comfort, with the 
angle, size and shape of the 
seat coordinated to the angle of 
the back post and height of the 
back slats, resulting in the best 
proportioned and the most com- 
fortable chairs we have ever 
sold; small details “built in” 
have resulted in making these 
chairs acceptable to the most 
discriminating purchaser. Legs 


equipped with Metal Glides. 





No. FS14—-Seat—Height 14” 
Width 14’°—Depth 13” 





No. FS18—Seat—Height 18” 
Width 17 ¥2’°—Depth 16” 





No. FS12—-Seat—Height 12” 
Width 12”—Depth 11” 





No. FS16—Seat—Height 16” 
Width 16’ —Depth 14” 


Only DuPont finishing mate- 
rials used. Chairs first dipped 
in stain filler, then wiped by 
hand and allowed to age or dry 
for a minimum of twelve hours. 
Next by spray gun DuPont 
Sealer is applied, then after 
Sealer has dried, each chair is 
hand sanded and cleaned. The 
final step is the application by 
spray gun of DuPont Scratch 
Resistant Lacquer. 

Special new packing to assure 
arrival of chairs in excellent 
condition. 


CHAIRS MADE IN OUR LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA FACTORY— 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Hlowers School Cquipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET e TEL. 7-4035 e¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














NEW MATERIALS FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH AND SCIENCE ~ 


For English Grammar and Form 


THE BETTER ENGLISH SERIES OF WORKBOOKS 
By Richard A. Meade 


University of Virginia 


—— 
An entirely new approach to the mastery § ae 


of functional grammar and form work for § Fy 

the first three years of secondary school. §& — <a . 
Already in use in such Divisions as Alexandria, ) eho s, 
Dickenson, Buchanan, Patrick, Floyd, Carroll, | i, a 
Halifax, Culpeper, Prince Edward-Cumberland, Bolle Cnglish 
Appomattox, Charlottesville, Buena Vista, ee 
Tazewell, Roanoke, and many others. 














Book Il, 9th Grade, 
net 69 cents 


Lh Wine to 
| AY Beolleck 
| FNGLISH 


IBOOK THREE 


it 3 
[ y— 


Book Ill, 10th Grade, 
net 75 cents 


We suggest a trial of these workbooks in the session now opening, and 
believe that this material will go far toward making your 
language work in high school a success. 





SCIENCE DISCOVERY BOOK, Ill, 
1947 Revision, fo" accompany the State Adopted 
Wood and Carpenter's 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 
For the First Year of High School 
Widely Adopted in Virginia 


Every Science Course Deserves a Manual, for use as a Laboratory Guide, 
a Problem Book, and a Notebook. The new DISCOVERY BOOK, II, 
will appear about the time of the opening of school. 


Write for a Free Sample of this new Workbook. 


ALLYN AND BACON 
11 East 36th Street New York City 
W. Carl Whitlock, Virginia Representative, Charlottesville, Va. 





